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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
A CHILD’s STORY. 


The Doctor's Little Daughter. By Eliza 
Meteyard (Silverpen.) Hall, Virtue, & Co. 
“ SILVERPEN’— most swecet-toned and happy 
pscudonym!—has been long familiar to us in 
many a page of hopeful wisdom, sometimes 
in the guise of fiction, sometimes in the more 
austere garb of a teacher, strong in the 
dignity of her mission and in the sincerity 
of her convictions; amidst the jarring con- 
trasts and dark anomalies of our civilization, 
standing, like an angel, between the dead 
past and the dark tumultuous future, and 
with the courage of a high responsibility 
preaching peace. We have often heard a 
style so masculine in vigour and compression 
ascribed to a man’s pen; but in occasional 
expressions and turns of thought, and in 
the quiet and domestic vein of sentiment, 
it was not difficult to detect the finer sense 
and gentler spirit of a woman. But espe- 
cially in the treatment of subjects hard and 
repulsive to minds of weaker texture—in the 
examination of some of our pressing social 
problems, (dangerous to discuss only, when 
approached by those masked champions of 
usurped renown, who convert a free press 
into a disguised tyranny.) there was ever a 
spirit of truthfulness and forbearance, as of 
a writer who felt that moral authority was 
inseparable from purity of intention and 
honesty of purpose, and that there could be 
no severer censor than a right conscience. 
Now, then, that “Silverpen” has unveiled 
her personality, as she may well do, without 
regret for the past or fear for the future, we 
bid Eliza Meteyard hearty and respectful 
weleome. It was, perhaps, a graceful and 
touching thought to disclose her name for 
the first time in a character so peculiarly 
feminine—as the teacher and the friend of 
childhood. It would appear that woman, be 
her genius ever so wild, or her intellect ever 
s0 masculine, is bent, soon or late, by an 
irrepressible instinct, to write a ‘ children’s 
book.’ Is not even George Sand, that deso- 
late ange déchu, that— 
“Strong-brain’d woman and large-hearted man”— 


sitting calmly down in the autumn of her 
troubled and passionate existence, to write 
tales for children, (yes ! gentle ladies,) and 
tales so pure in sentiment, so exquisitely 
fresh, simple, and child-like, so redolent of 
home and home-affections, that you would 
not dream they could proceed from one whose 
very name has been a terror, and a mystery 
tothose who have taken much u pon trust, and 
Perhaps have never read a line of her writings! 
For us, children’s books have almost a charmed 
age To minds grown cynical in the ser- 
ce of the ‘world,’ to hearts seared with 
the hypocrisies of society, it is a refreshing 
Team to return for a brief moment to the 
early pages of our book of time, ‘‘on which” 
(ays the gentle American poct) “was once 
Written a story of happy innocence we would 
Enlarged 252.) 





fain read over again.” ‘The finer feelings (as 
we advance in life) are so frittered away in 
seofling and small-talk— our illusions, as 
they vanish, leave such a wreck behind, 
that to remember that golden age when life 
had no future save a dim horizon of hope, 
saddens, it may be, but also purifies and 
consoles ! 

Our authoress tells us that this little book 
was written in moments spared from graver 
occupations. “In seeking r ot for arefreshing 
mental holiday, (she adds, in her Preface,) I 
thought no wiser or more simple course was 
mine, than that of looking anew at nature, 
through the ostensible medium of a child’s 
intellectual vision; and thus, whilst address- 
ing myself reverently to the young, yet not 
unaptly touch some pictures for graver, elder 
sight.” We like that word ‘ reverently,’ not 
forgetting the fine old apothegm of the 
Roman satirist :— 

“ Maxima debetur pueris rererentia.” 

The undimned eye—the unpolluted ear—the 
open brow—the pure lineaments—the trust- 
ful heart—the keen freshness of intuition in 
childhood, are to be held in reverence: for there 
is no taint of earth upon them yet. What 
is that fatal but inestimable gift men call 
genius? Is it not the ‘ intellectual vision’ of 
the child, kept fresh in the heart of the man? 
Yes! it is this divine and sad prerogative 
which make up the sum of the raptures and 
the sufferings of the poet! 

“T have but to add, that this little book is 
one into which I have put my heart.” This 
we can well believe, for every page brims 
over with aflectionate sincerity. From some 
touching hints dropped here and there in the 
few sad portions of the tale, we seem to dis- 
cover that the life-story of little Alice is a true 
tale, and not told at second-hand. Be this as 
it may, the idea of a young child with ‘half a 
poet’s soul,’ “silent, delicate, thoughtful,” 
‘* passionately full of sweet love for all things 
which filled the narrow universe of her know- 
ledge and her life,” trained up to a love of all 
that is beautiful, noble, and good, by the 
simple and tender influences of home, by 
communion with the broad solitudes of nature, 
“fields, and woods, and mountain streams, 
and lonely hills, and country churches, and 
their mossied flower-clad graves,” rather than 
by rigid task-masters, by rule and rote, and 
all the dreadful pedantry of ‘tin collars’ and 
‘reclining boards,’ is in itself instructive. 

The scene is laid in the bosom of an Eng- 
lish family of that great middle class which 
represents the virtue and strength of a nation. 
The Doctor is an agreeable sketch, somewhat 
a la Vicar of Wakefield —a trusting, simple 
nature, confiding and generous to excess, 
making his skill subservient to charity. ‘The 
world called the Doctor a dreamer, and un- 
practical: said that he loved books better 
than physic, and thought better than money. 
Most certainly he did: and yet far richer was 
he than they, though they knew it not, in the 
priceless and exhaustless wealth of a fine 





mind, and of a noble and loving soul.” The 
various individualities of a country-town, 
patients of the good Doctor, whose little 
daughter is the common ‘ pet,’ are hit off with 
graphje humour and distinctness. 

We have Mr. Thompson, the retired ‘ royal 
gardener,’ with his xa/f devotion to his old 
pursuits. Mrs. Blenkinsop, the old childless 
widow of a silversmith, almost alone in the 
world: “ witha nice, mild, gentle manner, and 
a soft low voice, and a presence that was 
‘quite that of an ancient gentlewoman;’ a 
rude or graccless act could scarcely have been 
done in her presence.” 

The Misses Signpole, two old maids, “lead- 
ing a very quict and somewhat odd sort of 
life, with their two maid-servants, their tame 
raven, their dog and cat,” and their “ two old 
horses, quite grey with years, called Whisker 
and Ball.” A Catholic Priest, who ‘‘ paced 
up and down” his garden with little Alice, 
“‘keeping tenderly hold of her little -hand, 
and talking like a fine poet. or a Hebrew 
patriarch, about the purest, the simplest, yet 
most exalted things. His very voice was in 
itself a prayer.” Cecilia Kelly, the organ- 
player, who ‘played to her often the stillest 
and the saddest music.” 

The old mad gentleman, “ with a very 
white head and mild countenance,” who asked 
her to listen whilst he sang to the bees, and 
“this he did in avery low, whispering voice.” 
The cruel aunt, with “hard and pitiless face,” 
to whose house little Alice is sent for change 
of air ; and who robs her of her pocket-money, 
steals her clothes, beats, starves, consigns her 
to a damp garret to sleep, and practises every 
kind of cruelty on this unoffending child. 
We could scarcely believe in such a fiend; 
but for a lady who has a singular faculty 
for telling interminable tales to children, and 
we now remember that she always introduces 
a ‘cruel aunt,’ we suppose as a sort of 
répoussoir to the unmitigated virtue and hap- 
piness of everybody else. 

The pages abound with personal sketches, 
each suggestive of some kindly moral, and 
evidently authentic. 

A Slavonian Jew, who, in very broken 
English, asks her to break bread with him, 
‘for you are something like my dead child, 
Rachel.” The old lieutenant, “ who had 
fought under Howe and Nelson,” and “ if it 
were a blowing and a wintry night, be would 
fold the little child in his poor, wasted arms, 
and tell her about great storms in those north 
seas, and how the wind howled there amidst 
the snows and darkness.” Will Shakespear, 
the lieutenant’s old comrade, a Warwick- 
shire man, and “singularly like the bust of 
our great poet.” ’ 

A strange gentleman, who enters into 
conversation with her as he is fishing, and 
explains, “in such a clear manner, as to be 
quite intelligible to the simple mind of the 
child,” the law of gravitation. “And it was 
only years after, that she learnt that he, 
whose voice is still a memory, whose aspect 
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was so noble and commanding, who spoke of 
the sublimest law of nature, so simply, so 
reverently, so wisely, was one of England’s 
greatest scientific men.” 

Then we havea Wesleyan missionary, who 
“never concealed that he had been a poor 
sea-boy, who having heard by accident Christ’s 
divine Sermon on the Mount read by a ship- 
mate, felt from that time an impulse to strive 
towards becoming better in life, and service- 
able to his fellow-men.” 

A poor blind musician, who “made her 
read the notes and touch them on the piano, 
and the moment of her fingers falling upon 
the instrument, his own fell over them like 
a delicate feather, to feel that they were 
correctly set, and thus accompanied them, 
travelling up and down through the whole 
lesson. He mostly said, ‘good, very good,’ 
in a gentle voice.” A little taper quarter- 
master, retired from service, who did every- 
thing by line and rule, with true military pre- 
cision. “On two particular days in the week, 
which were as fixed as the moon and the tides, 
he had a roast fowl, and he made it a boast 
that he consumed one hundred and four fowls 
a-year;” ‘and being certain that he should one 
day or another die suddenly, he had his name 
and residence always written legibly within 
the crown of his trim brushed hat, lest he 
should die in one of his solitary walks, and 
people not know where to carry his body.” 

A wealthy sweep, ‘“‘a fine noble creature, 
with quite a princely heart ;” and his wife, a 
repentant Magdalen, who, by way of ex- 

iation for her former ‘ bad life,’ had devoted 
Soe time to reclaiming young friendless 
sweeps, whose after blessings she had richly 
reaped. 
young shepherd lad, a new Giotto, 
whom Alice and her father come suddenly 
upon, carving a piece of oak, and “ copying 
the wing of a dead plover.” We are told 
that he afterwards worked with a master 
architect in the restoration of a cathedral, 
and died prematurely at eighteen by a fall 
from a scaffolding, ‘and thus was cut off a 
remarkable genius in a rare department of 
English art.” All these portraits are unmis- 
takeably genuine and from the life, and the 
varied pictures of soft rich English scenery, 
in =u, as in a frame, they are set, betray 
the enthusiasm of a deep lover of nature in 
all her phases of light and shadow. We had 
marked passages of descriptive power not 
easily surpassed—such as, “The Meeting of 
the Waters,” “The Butterfly Hollow,” “The 
Hour of Inspiration,” but we are, we fear, 
already. ‘ out of bounds.’ 

Running through the tale like a silver 
thread, and interwoven with each incident, 
are gentle teachings of love and duty. The 
law of kindness is tenderly enforced. Love 
of pure religion, of country, of home, of the 
poor and the friendless—the divine blessing 
of charity, the privilege of education, faith 
and hope through disappointment and vicis- 
situde, colour and inform the whole of this 
simple story—so that the heart and the intel- 
lect are trained to virtue, not in a cold 

_-didactic manner, but as if by stealth. —— 
irls 
we have not space to quote, which we 
commend to young ladies— 


are in their hands and in their heels, 
it, to dress, to dance, to thrum.” 













Little Daughter, we have two charges of im- 
probability to bring against the author. We 
confess ourselves unable calmly to imagine a 
little artless darling of ten years old listening 
with delight to Thucydides’ account of the 
siege of Platewa, and to the “ musical Laéinity 
of Lucian !’* We think, too, the Doctor 
taking his child to the bedside of a young 
gel attacked with small-pox, and telling 
ier to touch the patient; and, on a later 
occasion, introducing her to an old surgical 
acquaintance, in the shape of a skeleton in 
his cupboard, (to whose ‘articulate’ language 
little Alice takes a desperate fancy, even to 
stolen interviews in her father’s absence.) is, 
to say the least, wx peu trop fort. These 
may be slight, but they ave exaggerations, 
and, as such, calculated to alarm the faith of 
a child reader, in a narrative of unmixed 
purity of tendency. It would be impos- 
sible to place in the hands of a child a 
book more sound and wholesome. Kind as 
parental love, wise as virtue, and affectionate 
as home, it is a little story to ‘‘ make children 
cheerful and happy, and contented with good 
homes and loving parents’—to fill their 
hearts with gratitude and charity—a story 
from which even ‘elder and graver men’ may 
rise ‘ refreshed, purified, and glad.’ 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


An Inquiry into the Establishment of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, §c. By Robert 
Strange. 1775. Edited by W. Coning- 
ham. Olivier. 

Mr. Contnenam has been a thorn in the 

side of the Royal Academy; and without 

taking a part in the matter, or approving of 
his bitterness of statement and comient, we 
may express a hope that, as the course of 
events has brought this National Establish- 
ment to what may be deemed a crisis at this 
time, the charges of enemies as well as the 
advice of friends may be well weighed, and 
the whole contribute to a more perfect and 
liberal organization of the body than has 
existed from its formation till now. We 
should like to see it above all objections, 
adapting itself to new circumstances, and 
meeting the wishes of the public with a wise 
and generous spirit. Without being optimists, 
and expecting that men will blink their own 
interests to open the door to others, to com- 
pete with and beat them, we think we might 
fairly challenge the Forty, not to avail them- 
selves unfairly of their exclusiveness, and, 
whilst they reject and would crush splendid 
fruits not grown in their own orchard, endea- 
vour so intensely to make equine materials 
swimwith their real, superb, and golden apples. 
That some of the greatest artists of our age 
are not Royal Academicians is a stigma upon 
the Academy, and a reproach to its constitu- 
tion. The highest authorities in the Arts, 
by charter and with valuable incorporated 
privileges, ought not to be at issue with 
general opinion—not of the mere vulgar and 
uninformed, but of many individuals, both in 
their profession and out of it, as competent 
as themselves to arrive at just conclusions. 

To meet the anomaly to a certain extent, it 

is true that several separate societies have 

been formed, and others are in embryo; but 
this remedy is not altogether sufficient to 
correct the evils of the case. The most judi- 


* This must be a misprint for Lucan—but why not Virgil? 














cious plan for the encouragement of the Ar; 
of England that could be devised eighty » 
ninety years ago (even if impeccable fhy\ 
could not be deemed in every respect suitahjp 
to the altered aspects of affairs now, either x 
regards Artists or Patrons. The changes iy 
both respects are prodigious. The numbe 
of artists is increased many-fold. The demanj 
for their works is‘similarly augmented. They 
are heard of daily from one end of the kinp. 
dom to the other, instead of being only spoken 
of among a limited circle in the metropols 
The parish has become a county—the scanty 
population legion. The child’s clothes neve 
can be made to answer as habiliments for the 
full-grown man. 

But this pamphlet, after setting forth the 
gross injustice done to that most eminat 
Engraver, Robert Strange,* goes into prov! 
to show that in the very foundation of th 
Royal Academy intrigue and falsehood sy. 
ceeded in overthrowing its original desim 
and modifying its basis and rules, in orderty 
carry a dominant party roughshod over dl 
opposition. The particulars are too mucin 
detail, and too long for us, but we will toud 
on some of the most salient points. 

“* Academies, (says the writer,) under prope 
regulations, are no doubt the best nurseries of the 
fine arts. But when the establishment of th 
Academy at London is impartially examined, it 
will not, I am afraid, reflect that credit we wis 
upon the annals of its Royal founder.” 

From about the middle of last century— 

“* The arts in general made considerable progres, 
Yet unhappily there existed feuds and animosttie 
among the artists themselves. These sprang frm 
the partial administration of a committee, by whm 
the Society had been governed, The choice of ths 
annual committee would naturally have fallen upm 
the most respectable artists, had not such, frm 
the multiplicity of their own affairs, frequently te 
clined to accept the office. Hence it was thi 
many places in this body were occupied by mend 
little merit in their professions. However, tli 
committee by degrees so strengthened their pary, 
that at length they came to have an ascendancy 
all the meetings of the artists: they assumed 
absolute privilege of arranging the pictures, &e,, # 
the exhibitions: they resolved that a Presidest 
and Secretary should be chosen by themselves 
of their own number: and to fortify themsers 
still more effectually, they had the address to aly 
ment the committee from sixteen to twenty-fw: 
these being secure votes, at every election, m 
dered them, with the attachments they had forme! 
an overmatch for the injured part of the Society. 

“Complaints frequently arose about the mange 
ment of the exhibitions. It was observed wt 
regret, that the works of many ingenious you 
men, advancing in their professions, were thrust 
into obscure corners and sequestered, as it wer 
from the public view, to make way for some of th 
pitiful performances of the members of the cam 
mittee and their adherents. But such complaints 
were always treated with disdain.” : 

We seem to be reading a newspaper 
May and June, 1850. Well, the charter ( 
George III., January 26th, 1765, was graute 
with the view of correcting some of thet 
complained of, but, according to our author 
it speedily led from bad to worse, and ende! 
in nose Sun and confirming the powers § 
dishonestly acquired by the intriguing fact 

“‘The Director$ became as despotic as ever. Th 
private academy in St. Martin’s Lane, which : 
boured under many disadvantages, remained in It 
former languishing state,—the same partiality" 

* His letter to Lord Bute is reprinted, and is 4 v4 
curious document.—ED. L. G. 
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the distribution of the pictures, at the exhibitions, 
took place,—and the same complaints were re- 
newed. 

“Sensible of the necessity of a public academy 
for the advancement of the arts, many of the 
Fellows endeavoured, from time to time, to obtain 
such an establishment, but they were always op- 
posed by the Directors. T here were some even 
amongst the Directors, who informed me that they 
had likewise made several motions of this nature, at 
their separate meetings, but which were constantly 
overruled. This was the more surprising, as the 
Society had then a capital of near 3000/., and an 
annual income of about 700/., which arose from 
the exhibitions.” 

Mr. Dalton, the king’s librarian, is severely 
accused with being not only a tool, but a 
very corrupt one, in ear-wigging his Majesty 
and promoting the success of the usurpers. 
Sir W. Chambers is also broadly charged, 
and finally Sir J. Reynolds, for yielding to 
seductions. The proceedings of various 
meetings, propositions made and_ rejected, 
amendments thrown overboard, and disin- 
genuous and dishonourable measures resorted 
to in order to quash all fair participation in 
the chartered advantages and all excluded 
opposition, are described in a striking manner. 
For instance, here is one statement :-— 

“The eve before the General Meeting, the Di- 
rectors again assembled privately. Finding the 
moment draw near which threatened a disunion of 
their cabal, and their ambition and thirst for 
power being insatiable, they repented, it is to be 
presumed, of the sacrifice they were to make to 
restore peace (to use their own words) to the 
Society: they came, therefore, to a resolution, as 
appears by their books, to retract what they had 
done, and suppress from the Society that part of 
their minutes which alluded to the above resigna- 
tion, the President enjoining the most profound 
secresy. 

“The day following, being the 20th, the Society 
met. Proceeding to business, the Directors read 
only the first paragraph of their minutes of the 9th, 
in which they rejected the proposal by law, and 
gave an opinion directly contrary to the Attorney- 
General. One of their own number was now 
present, but who had not attended their meeting 
the preceding evening. This gentleman, a friend 
to the wished-for by-law, and alarmed that the 
Directors mentioned nothing of the resignation of 
eight of their number, moved that the whole 
minutes of the 9th should be read. This motion 
Was universally seconded by the Fellows, and the 
reader may easily suppose the confusion and dis- 
appointment of the Directors. They saw the 
chicane of their conduct exposed. These minutes 
not only confirmed their intended resignation, 
which they meant to suppress, but discovered some 
illiberal reflections against the Society, which were 
forthwith ordered to be erased from the books. 
This meeting ended in tumult and confusion.”* 


At length, after mach fighting, — 


“i A new plan of a Royal Academy was formed. 
The King, no doubt, had been misled by the mis- 
representations of the junto. They must have 
taken pains to prevent his getting proper informa- 
tion of the true state of facts, otherwise he never 
could have adopted so circumscribed a plan, or 
countenanced such a set of artists. 

F : * 

‘By this plan, a Royal establishment was to be 

y A: 
supported from the produce of an annual exhibi- 

* “Prom this specimen of the Directors, we may fairly 
conclude, that it was for very prudential reasons, that after- 
fants upon delivering up their books, two chasms were 
ae in their minutes: the first, when they composed a 
a gee from the 19th November, 1764, to the lth 
f arch, 1765 ; and the second, after they became Directors, 
tom the 13th June, 1765, to the 2Ist March, 1766. These 
minutes had been cut out of the books: an undoubted 
inte with every impartial reader, that their conduct, 
what S that period, was such as they were ashamed of, and 

t they durst not submit to the public inspection.” 








tion, and the deficiencies were to be supplied out 
of his Majesty’s privy purse. 

“‘Our junto could not but be sensible of their 
want of merit to attract the attention of the public 
at their exhibitions. They therefore went about, 
in a secret manner, to engage into their party such 
of the members of the Society as they imagined 
would be most subservient to their purposes, avail- 
ing themselves of his Majesty’s name and authority. 
They were received by many with a becoming 
disdain; others shamefully deserted their party 
notwithstanding they had on various occasions 
treated these Directors with the most contemptuous 
epithets. 

“Thus was the King artfully led to patronize a 
measure which was repugnant to his royal dignity, 
and to the natural dictates of his own breast, as 
well as inconsistent with itself. With one arm he 
had extended his favour and protection to a body 
of artists: with the other, he was now raising up 
a faction from the same body, who in the most 
shameful manner had profited themselves of his 
goodness, and who, contrary to their solemn obli- 
gations, and in direct opposition to the laws which 
his Majesty himself had prescribed, were establish- 
ing a monopoly in the arts, and promoting the 
seeds of discord, by excluding from the Royal pro- 
tection every one who was not of their immediate 
cabal. = - * 

«The intention (adds the writer) surely of every 
Royal establishment, for the improvement either 
of arts or sciences, is to receive every man who is 
likely to do honour to the institution. Such is the 
spirit of the Royal Society of London, of the Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture at Paris, of the 
Academy of St. Luke at Rome, of the Imperial 
Academy of Painting at Florence, and of many 
other institutions in different parts in Europe. All 
these, I believe, were conceived upon liberal and 
generous principles, and calculated to reflect a 
lustre on their respective founders and patrons. 
The exhibitions, too, (always gratis,) of these 
Academies of Painting are, as in reason they ought 
to be, confined solely to the works of the Acade- 
micians; by which means there is a proper emula- 
tion excited amongst the students to attain this 
honour. 

“* Let us now take a survey of the Royal Academy 
of London. No sooner had these artists fortified 
themselves under the banners of Royalty, than it 
appeared that their sole view was to retain the 
power which they had usurped. They were about 
twenty-four in number. They deemed it neces- 
sary to secure to themselves a perpetual majority 
in their assemblies. They circumscribed, there- 
fore, the number of the members of this Academy 
to forty. By this means the same twenty-four men 
were sure to be of consequence, and to be capable 
of carrying any question in a Society of forty mem- 
bers. Had they made a part only of a more nume- 
rous association, they would often have felt their 
situation humiliating. 

‘The very plan which they rejected when Direc- 
tors, and which the Society had long struggled for, 
they now adopted in the government of their new 
Academy: for their Council, by which they are 
governed, is subject toa yearly rotation: four of 
them are annually voted out, and these do not 
resume their seats till the whole have served. Thus, 
what they called when Directors, ‘An attack upon 
the freedom of elections, a dangerous innovation 
on our charter, &c.’ was in the Royal Academy 
deemed a just expedient and salutary measure. 

‘© A public Academy being now formed, a mea- 
sure which the generality of these Academicians 
had formerly opposed, and which the Society had 
long laboured for; in order to confine it the more 
to their own party, they passed a law, which obliged 
every person, before his being permitted to draw in 
the Academy, to made a probation figure; which 
was to he submitted to the judgment of the Council, 
who should approve or put a negative on it, as 
they pleased. 

‘* This law, in as far as it regarded students, was 





proper and judicious; but the impartial reader 
will easily perceive that it was iniquitous when it 
admitted of no exception: for all the Fellows of 
the Society who had opposed the Directors, and to 
whom the most valuable furniture of this new 
Academy had in part originally belonged, were ex- 
cluded by that law.” 

With these general statements we shall 
close our dissolving view, without meddling 
with the question of denying academic honours 
to engravers—in our judgment, an unjusti- 
fiable folly —and leave it to the public at 
large to decide whether they will dissent from 
or agree with the writer’s conclusion, in con- 
demning— P 

“‘A plan that was dictated by selfishness, ambi- 
tion, and resentment: a plan which confined Royal 
munificence to forty men, and many of those the 
most indifferent artists in the kingdom, whilst 
number of ingenious ones were not only excluded, 
but their characters most shamefully depreciated.” 





SWEDEN IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 
Anschar. A Story of the North. Parker. 
Tue object of this volume seems to be to 
represent the Church as the rightful medium, 
the one thing needful, to conduct the civiliza- 
tion of mankind, tame the ferocity and qualify 
the oppressions of the powerful, and guide 
the ignorant, and elevate the weak of the 
masses subjected to rule. The arguments 
applied to the cenditions of society a 
thousand years ago are, mutatis nominibus, 
quite as applicable to the present day. Queen 
Victoria and the government or civil autho- 
rities are but varieties, under different cir- 
cumstances, of King Biorn, his feudal chiefs, 
pirate leaders, and military despotism. Car- 


.dinal Wiseman is exactly an incarnation of 


the high priest of Odin, and Bishop Philpotts 
a ditto of Anschar, resolute to put him down 
and level Stonyhurst. There is nothing new 
under the sun, nor under the moon either! 

The period chosen for this exposition is the 
first half of the ninth century, when the 
empire of Charlemagne was breaking up into 
divisions; and under the auspices of Louis 
the Pious, Anschar (afterwards sainted as the 
apostle of the north), a monk of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of New Corbey, on the 
Weser, was dispatched on a holy mission to 
convert the Gothic and Swedish or Sviar 
races from heathenism. The foundation-work 
is stated to be a life of the saint, written by 
Rembert, his successor as Bishop of Ham- 
burgh, but only “one or two very general 
incidents have been transferred from this 
narrative ;” and the book is made up by 
sketches of the actual history and manners 
of the time, which Mr. R. J. King (who signs 
the Introduction) hopes will not be found at 
variance with the actual state of things; and 
he adds, by way of excuse for any defects:— 

“Still, those who are best acquainted with the 
many and great difficulties which surround all 
inquiries into the earlier period of Northern His- 
tory, will, perhaps, be all the less disposed to look 
with severe criticism upon the present attempt ; 
remembering, that Don Quixote himself, much as 
he disapproved of the ringing of the bells in San- 
suena, where, as he justly observed, the Moors 
used only kettle-drums, consented to receive the 
apologies of Master Peter. ‘ Nay, Sir, if you stand 
upon these trifles with us, we shall never please 
you. Don't be so severe a critic. Are there not a 
thousand plays that pass with great success and 
applause, though they have many greater absur- 
dities, and nonsense in abundance? ” 
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It will thus be seen that the author’s or 
compiler’s task has been somewhat similar 
to that of the industrious sempstress in making 
a patchwork coverlet toabed. He has sought 
everywhere for his old pieces and shreds, and 
he has connected them together as a literary 
quilt, of the Swedish pattern, consistent with 
A.D. 810-50. There are many descriptions of 
the face of the country and of persons— 
accounts of feasts and fights, single combats 
and battles, priestly delusions and cruelties, 
heathenish superstitions and worship, and 
monstrous ceremonies, Christian portents and 
miracles—what can be gleaned of domestic 
manners, piratical expeditions, and other 
features of the rude and barbarous age. The 
materials are rather drily put together, and 
the whole design wants animation. It is a 
feast of scraps rather than a well-concocted 
ragout orsalmi. Still there are some tit-bits, 
and the general reader may pick out a num- 
ber of morsels of ancient savour, which will 
repay the appetite bestowed upon them. 

The form of the cooking is that of letters 
from a zealous companion of Anschar’s, who 
writes the story of their journey and adven- 
tures to one Leonardus, a quondam fellow- 
monk in some southern convent, which 
enables the writer to adorn his narrative 
with sundry contrasts between the softer 
clime and the savage wildness and inclemency 
of the north. It is not for us to attempt the 
close connexion of such parts as we shall 
detach by way of specimens of the whole: 
they must speak for themselves and the rest 
of the composition. On setting out, there is 
much converse between the missionaries and 
their convoy, a brave Count Gerold, ruler of 
the northern Danish marches, and— 


« «Thou wilt find no lack of weapons among the 
Sviar, Bishop,’ said Count Gerold; ‘and no lack 
of good will to wield them. I wish thou mayst 
always find there such a supper as I now behold, 
or such meats as are fitting to be used by Christian 
men. I speak not of their feasts of horse-flesh, 
when they meet for their great sacrifices. Our 
own forefathers joved them well, and, for my part, 
Isee not why a man who devoureth such meat 
should be looked upon as a heathen: but, holy 
Saint Martin!’ (and the Count crossed himself 
devoutly as he spoke,) ‘I have seen men among 
the Sviar, and they nobles and chiefs, feed eagerly 
upon the accursed flesh of a hare. There is small 
hope for such as they.’ 

«*“Small, indeed,’ said brother Nicholas, the 
Bishop’s companion. ‘Small hope, indeed. The 
very children of the Slaves, who dwell beyond the 
waters of the Elbe, and worship toads and serpents, 
would shrink with horror from such devil’s meat. 
What! know they not that the accursed beast 
changeth sex twice in the year, and that the very 
sight of one bodeth ill-luck to the traveller? And 
they to feed on its meat! The saints be about us!’ 

““« My son,’ said the Bishop, ‘without doubt 
they do exceeding wrong in devouring such meat, 
since our holy father, the Pope, hath expressly 
condemned it; nevertheless, I doubt greatly the 
tales of the hare’s evil nature be idle stories. 
Never yet did I find that ill-luck followed me 
through the day, because I had startled the hare 
from her morning seat in the fern. Without 
doubt, they do exceeding harm to our growing 
crops.’ 

“ «T know not,’ said the Count; ‘and little do I 
love to set at naught the wise sayings of our fathers. 
The hare was ever held accursed. It hath been 


told me that, when my father went forth against 
King Karl, and fought his host with small success 
on the banks of the Weser, he saw by the morning 


hare sitting on the highest stone, rubbing her face 

with her paws. That was but an evil omen; and, 

in good earnest, evil was the luck that followed. 

Little did the Saxon folk strive against the King 

after that battle on the Weser.’ 

«©¢ We will not trust to such omens for our jour- 

ney northward,’ said the Bishop. ‘There is small 

help to be gained from them at the best. But I 

see thou fillest not the mead horn, and the long 

journey hath somewhat wearied me. If thou art 

willing, I would fain go with thee to thy chamber, 

where we may discourse more freely of our northern 

mission. There is much to be determined on even 

before we sleep.’ ” 

The apostles are well received by one Nial 

the Rich, and Biorn himself, king of the Sviar, 

and a young Swede, Jarl Erlendson, becomes 

their convert and champion. Skarphedinn, 

on the contrary, is the ferocious and gigantic 

hero of the heathen pantheon. Of him there 

is the following notice :— 

“‘Skarphedinn was, as I have already said, one 

of those wandering champions or berserks, fre- 

quently to be met with in the North, and dreaded 

alike by friend and foe. It is not for me to say 

whence they obtain their marvellous power and 

superhuman strength. Men talk of strange drinks 
and unnatural austerities ; but it seemeth far more 

probable, Leonardus, that the evil spirits whom 

they serve, confer on them an especial gift out of 
the quiver of fiery darts with which they reward 
their worshippers. Certain it is, that when the 
fury of their rage attacks them,—for they are not 
always subjected to its influence,—they fear neither 
fire nor sword; and so great is their strength, that 
they pluck up enormous trees by the roots, and 
fling great rocks through the air, as easily as thou 
wouldst toss a pebble. No man is safe from them 
at such times; they attack indiscriminately all 
within their reach; and it is only by placing them 
in the front of the battle, and surrounding them by 
the enemy, that the kings and chieftains to whom 
they temporarily attach themselves, are enabled to 
use their ferocious strength with safety. They 
rush naked and unprotected into the midst of the 
fight ; and hence the name Berserk, or Sarkless, by 
which they are generally known: for it is believed 
that iron has no power to pierce them, and that 
they can walk nnharmed among the glowing brands 
of the hearth fire. Of old time, it was the pride of 
the kings of the North to have as many of these 
berserks in their following as they could muster ; 
but of late, the dread of them has prevailed more 
extensively, and although they continue to claim 
food and shelter wherever it may please them to 
remain, it is for the most part only by the right of 
the stronger that they are admitted to houses 
whose doors would otherwise be closed against 
them. 

“In addition to his qualities as a berserk, Skarp- 
hedinn had a reputation of another sort, which 
caused him to be looked upon with peculiar dread 
and hatred. It has long been the custom among 
the savage races of the North,—a custom, although 
scarcely encouraged, yet still unprohibited,—to 
expose in the wild places of the forest, or to destroy 
by more certain means, such of their children as 
they are unable or unwilling to educate. On few 
points has our holy faith encountered more opposi- 
tion in the North than on this; and I fear it will 
be long indeed before a custom so utterly inhuman 
is completely rooted out from among them. So it 
befell, however, many winters before the time of 
our arrival in Sweden, that a company of hunters, 
whilst in pursuit of game among the far-off woods 
on the borders of the country now occupied by the 
Finns, came upon the track of a wolf, and followed 
it to the mouth of the creature’s den. As they 
stood gathered together before the cluster of rocks 
at the entrance, preparing for the attack, they 
heard a low, deep growl in the midst of the brush- 
wood, and presently, contrary to the usual habit of 











until driven forth by the hunters, an enormous she. 
wolf, with straightened tail and burning eyes, 
broke forth from the darkness, and stood erect on 
a great level stone that guarded the entrance of 
her cave. The hunters guessed, and guessed 
rightly, that some unusual cause had induced her 
thus to venture forth amidst their encircling band 
of spears. The fight was long and obstinate, but 
the wolf was at length despatched ; and then one 
of the hunters scrambled into her den in order to 
destroy the cubs which he expected to find there, 
He found, indeed, three young wolf cubs, of but a 
few weeks’ growth ; but lying in the midst of them, 
half-wrapped in a woollen mantle, was an infant, 
whose age scarcely exceeded that of his strange 
foster-brothers. He showed no signs of fear or of 
famine. The wolf had doubtless found him exposed 
in the forest, and carrying him home, had nursed 
him together with her own young. The child who 
was thus preserved, was brought up by the hunter, 
who chanced to have no children of his own. He 
grew up to be a famous warrior and berserk,—to 
be the same Skarphedinn of the bloody axe, whose 
appearance in the hall of King Biorn I have just 
described.” 

When the cause of the two faiths comes to 
be decided by the ‘duello’ between this ter- 
rible Romulus-reared Scandinavian and Jarl, 
the laws of the combat are thus proclaimed:— 

««¢« Hear,’ said the King, ‘men of the Sviar, and 
ye champions of the ring. Hear the laws of our 
forefathers—wise and good laws—wherewith they 
bound such as would strive together in the holm- 
fight. Thrice shall ye strive, and thrice shall ye 
rest; nor, if your strength then remains equal, 
shall either be held the better, but both shall 
depart, free and unharmed. ‘Three times shall ye 
strive; having your feet upon the felt of the kemp- 
ring. If one setteth his foot from off the felt, the 
strife shall cease for that time, and he whose foot 
hath erred shall be held the worse in that struggle. 
But if he be driven without the stones of the kemp- 
ring, he shall be held niding and coward, and all 
men shall know that he hath lost the fight. And 
all the goods of him who is beaten shall the victor 
take; unless the beaten man be a stranger and a 
sojourner in the land. Then shall the King be his 
heir. And need it is that he who overcometh 
touch the spear which standeth north of the kemp- 
ring ; and, with his hand thereon, claim his mastery 
with a loud voice so that all the folk may hear. 
Justly and truly have I delivered to you these 
laws. Sce that ye hold to them this day.’ 

“ Again, as the King withdrew, the blast of the 
great horn sounded wide over flood and fell ; and, 
amid the utmost silence—for during the actual 
fight none might call upon the combatants by name, 
or in any way encourage their exertions—Jarl and 
Skarphedinn approached each other, taking their 
places toward the centre of the kemp-ring.” 

We need hardly say that the Christian 
David conquers the heathen Goliath, and by 
this means the former faith is accepted in 
Sweden; but for which, perhaps, we might 
never have heard Jenny Lind, whose Chris- 
tian charities prove that she never could have 
been born of Pagan parentage. 








CENTO. 

A Selection from the Poems and Dramatic 
Works of Theodor Kérner. By the Trans- 
lator of the “ Nibelungen Treasure.’ Wil- 
liams and Norgate. a 

The Fall of the Nibelungers. By W.Nanson 
Lettsom. Same Publishers and J. Bain. 

Lyré Czecho-slovanskd. Bohemian Poems. 
Translated from the Slavonie by 
Wratislaw, M.A. Parker. 

WE have classed these volumes together on 








light, as he rode by the tombs of the Grafs, a white 





the animal, which seldom emerges from its den 


account of their foreign origin; and we are 
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glad to state that in their English garb they 
are eminently deserving of the regards of the 
English public and all lovers of poetry. 
Kérner’s sword-song opened the path of his 
countrymen to the overthrow of Buonaparte, 
and his own to our admiration: which has 
been kept alive by other poems of his, trans- 
lated and published from time to time during 
the last dozen years. The able translator of 
Raupach’s “ Nibelungen Treasure” has now, 
however, made a more comprehensive sweep, 
and, we think, given us all of the patriotic 
German poet that need ever be cared for in 
our literature. There are also two or three 
sweet prose tales; and the volume is complete 
in lyrics, dramas, and ballads. Having said 
this, we trust that nothing more is needed to 
recommend the performance of our fair and 
accomplished translator; for to renew our 
criticism of Kérner would indeed lead us a 
chase far too long for the opportunity we have 
been seizing to bring up our poetical arrears. 

2. Mr. Lettsom’s work is very spirited, 
though literal, and whether considered as of 
historical or mythical origin,the extraordinary 
performance with which he makes us so well 
acquainted deserves a favoured place in every 
poetic library. We will not enter into any 
portion of the traditional inquiry, but refer 
to the author’s preface as an interesting con- 
coction of all the learned and ignorant specu- 
lations on the subject. We will, however, 
quote a passage of general description, to save 
ourselves the trouble of penning one :— 

“The Nibelungenlied, like the Homeric poems, 
is a work for all ages and all nations, for, like 
them, it rests principally on those natural sym- 
pathies which are common to all mankind. <A 
reader requires no previous training to relish such 
awork. ‘The Northern form of our legend, on the 
contrary, is thoroughly imbued with the Scandi- 
navian character; everything in it appears at once 
dilated and obscured by the mist of a peculiar 
nationality. The different personages of the Nibe- 
lungenlied are actuated by ordinary motives and 
human passions ; love, hatred, anger, and revenge 
agitate their hearts, and the action of the poem 
proceeds accordingly ; the marvellous is not want- 
ing, but it is subordinate to natural impulses; 
whereas, in the Scandinavian traditions, it puts all 
the characters in motion ; it assumes the place of 
every passion; a lover cannot be fickle, nor a 
woman variable, but under its influence; magic 
potions and enchanted messes oil the wheels of the 
story. % * ora 

“The Nibelungenlied, in the form in which we 
now possess it, has been assigned by Professor 
Iachmann to the beginning of the 13th century. 
Its author is unknown, and, indeed, whether it be 
the work of one poet, of two, or of twenty, is still, 
I believe, a matter of dispute among German 
critics, = * ie ~ 

“That the Nibelungelied has been extensively 
interpolated, is, I believe, agreed on all hands ; 
we may conclude as much, from having reason to 
believe that it was handed down for some time 
(how long, nobody knows for certain) by oral tradi- 
tion, and what effect such a state of things may 
have on popular poetry, we may readily collect 
from what Bishop Perey and Sir Walter Scott have 
told us of the variations in our own old ballads.” 

Under such circumstances we trust our 
readers will follow our example and take the 
Poem as they find it; and as it is here rendered, 
judge of it by the following short specimens 
of the adventures of the heroic Siegfried and 
his terrible widow Kriemhild. Needless were 
it to tell how the Netherland knight fought 
in Burgundy, and against the Saxons, and 
how nothing could resist his charmed sword 





and life, protected like that of Achilles. 
Bobadil’s exploits were nothing to his— 
‘twenty more, kill them too!” Then King 
Gunther, Kriemhild’s brother, goes to Issland, 
and woos and wins the potent Brunhild, whilst 
Siegfried visits the strange land of the Nibe- 
lungs, and after conquering the guardian giant 
and dwarf, comes away attended by a thou- 
sand of these stalwart warriors. His combats 
with such unearthly defenders afford a fit 
example of the poem :— 

“ A huge earth-shaking giant, the castle set to guard, 

Who with his weapons by him kept ever watch and ward. 

. Who beats the gate so stoutly ?’ the yawning monster ask’d; 
His voice, as he gave answer, the crafty hero mask’d, 

“ And said, ‘I am a warrior; open me the gate; 

I’m wroth with lazy losels who make their betters wait, 
While they on down are snoring as if they’d never wake.’ 

It irk’d the burly porter that thus the stranger spake. 


“ Now had the fearless giant all his weapons donn’d, 
Bound on his head his helmet, and in his monstrous hond 
A shield unmeasur’d taken ; open the gate he threw, 
And his teeth grimly gnashing at Siegfried fiercely flew. 
*** How could he dare to call up men of mettle so ?” 

With that he let fly at him many a wind-swift blow 

That the noble stranger put back with wary fence. 

At last upheav’d the giant an iron bar immense, 


“And his firm shield-band shatter’d; scarce could the 
warrior stand, 

He fear’d, though for a moment, grim death was close at 
hand, 

With his enormous weapon the porter smote so sore, 

Yet for his dauntless bearing he lov’d him all the more. 


“With the mighty conflict the castle rung around; 

To th’ hall of the Nibelungers reach’d the stunning sound. 

At length the vanquish’d porter he bound with conquering 
hand, 

Far and wide flew the tidings through the Nibelungers’ land. 


“While in the dubious combat they both were struggling 
still, 

Albric the wild dwarf heard it far through the hollow hill. 

Straight he donn’d his armour, and thither running found 

The noble guest victorious, and the panting giant bound. 


* A stout dwarf was Albric, and bold as well as stout; 
With helm and mail securely he was arm’d throughout ; 

A goldeit scourge full Neavy lit Mls hand he owunge 

Straight ran he to the rescue, and fierce on Siegfried sprung. 


“Seven ponderous knobs from th’ handle hung, each one by 
its thong; 

With these the dwarf kept pounding so sturdy and so strong, 

That he split the shield of Siegfried to the centre from the 
rim, 

And put the dauntless champion in care for life or limb. 

* Away he threw his buckler broken all and smash’d ; 

His long well-temper’d weapon into its sheath he dash’d. 

To spare his own dependents his virtue mov’d him still, 

And to his heart sore went it his chamberlain to kill. 

“With mighty hands undaunted in on the dwarf he ran ; 

By the beard he caught him, that age-hoary man. 

He dragg’d him, and he shook him, his rage on him he 
wreak’d, . ‘ 

And handled him so roughly, that loud for pain he shriek’d. 

“Loud eried the dwarf o’ermaster’d, ‘spare me and leave 
me free, 

And could I ever servant save to one hero be, 

To whom I've sworn allegiance as long as I have breath,’ 

Said the crafty Albric, ‘ you would I serve to death.’ 

“ Then bound was writhing Albric as the giant just before ; 

The nervous grasp of Siegfried pinch’d him and pain’d him 


sore. 
Then thus the dwarf addressed him: ‘ be pleas’d your name 
to tell.’ 
Said he, ‘my name is Siegfried; I thought you knew me 
well.’ 
“© Well’s me for these good tidings,’ Albric the dwarf replied. 
* Now know [I all your merit, which I by proof have tried. 
High rule o’er all this country well you deserve to bear ; 
I'll do whate’er you bid me; the vanquish’d only spare.’ 
“Then said the noble Siegfried: ‘you must hence with 
speed, 
And bring me, of the warriors that best we have at need, 
A thousand Nibelungers: them | here must view ; 
No evil shall befall you, if this you truly do.’” 


With these he journeys to spell-bound Iss- 
land, joins Gunther and the Vixen (Icelandic 
witch) he has mated, and the whole return 
numerously attended and with great pomp to 
the city of Worms. Festivals, tournaments, 


and other splendid ceremonies worthy of the 
occasion. ensue, and the gorgeous dresses, the 
incalculable gifts, the pageants, and the double 
marriages of Gunther and Brunhild, and Sieg- 


fried and Kriemhild, are celebrated. Gun- 





ther’s bridal night is an extraordinary one, and 
his remedy against a repetition of it no less 
so: yet we must praise the decency, with 
strokes of dry humour, with which the poet 
has got through his very delicate task of de- 
scription. The taming of the shrew leads to 
a secret, beyond two or three already too 
great for woman to keep, and the blabbing of 
which produces all the tragic events that 
ensue. The Queens quarrel, Siegfried is be- 
trayed and murdered, his widow thereafter 
weds the king of the Huns, and still nourishing 
the unextinguishable thirst for revenge, in- 
vites her brother and his warriors to Hungary, 
where fearful contests take place; and in the 
end itis, as in the fucetie of comedy, * Die all, 
die nobly, die like demigods!” The character 
of Rudeger and his fate are perhaps the finest 
parts of the poem; but we will quote, by way 
of finish, the more detachable verses, in whic 
Kriemhild deplores her first lord, after pro- 
posing the murderer’s test of touching his 
dead body :— 
s —_— strange, such utter anguish dislodg’d not the frail 
With aan haste to help her flock’d many a wailing wife. 
Then spake the queen, ‘ye warriors, my murder’d Sieg- 
fried’s best, 
By your love to your master grant me this last request. 


““*Let me have one small pleasure ’mid pains so manifold; 
The stately head of Siegfried I would once more behold.’ 
She begg’d so long, so wailful, that less they could not do 
Than force the coffin open, and give the corpse to view. 

“ So thither they led the lady, where lay the clay-cold dead. 
With her fine snowy fingers she rais’d his stately head, 

And kiss’d him lifeless lying ; long bending there she stood ; 
Her fair eyes for anguish wept o’er him tears of blood. 


“ How woeful was their parting! borne was she thence away, 

Walk she could no longer; insensible she lay 

Through bitterness of sorrow, so lovely and so still, 

As if Death would have smitten, yet wanted heart to kill. 

*“ Wien now the NODIe Ciasapree . aay at bee pe wenees ay 

O’erwhelm’d with boundless sorrow the valiant chiefs were 
found, 


“That from the land of Niblung had come with him erewhile; 


King Siegmund too thereafter was seldom seen to smile. 

**Many were there among them who made unceasing moan, 

Nor ate nor drank for anguish till three whole days were 

Then hard constraint compell’d them to live against their 

pwr...2 from grief recover'd, as haps to thousands still. 

“Tn deadly swoon unconscious the widow’d Kriemhild lay, 

Both day and night unalter’d e¢’en to the second day, 

Nor heard whate’er was spoken, nor mark’d what pass’d 
around ; 

In like unheeding sorrow was eke king Siegmund drown’d.’ 

3. The Slavonic, or more properly Slovanic,* 
volume interests us much. The true national 
literature is little known, and it is even dubious 
if a considerable portion of these selections 
come accurately within the pale. What we 
had from Dr. Bowring, Mr. Wratislaw seems 
to think are too frecly translated to afford 
us the spirit and peculiarity of the originals ; 
and he states that the historical ballads are 
especially rude and characteristic. Bohemia 
appears to be the fountain-head, and, we rejoice 
to see it stated, is so engaged in promoting 
the desirable end :— 

‘That a road is thus opened for the formation 
of a considerable literature is evident; the Bohe- 
mians are well aware of their opportunity, and are 
exerting themselves to the uttermost, both in the 
republication of ancient, and the composition of 
modern works, especially through the society called 
the Matice Czeskd. What the end of these things 
will be, what influence will be exercised upon 
human, and especially upon European, civilization 
by the Slavonians, is known for certain to God 
alone; my own belief is, that Bohemia is the point 








* “ The Slavonian does not call himself Slavon, but Slovan, 
from Slovo a word, as opposed to the Niemec or non-speaker, 
BapBapos.” To write Sclavonic, as many do, is still more 
preposterous.—Eb. L. G. 
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of contact and mingling of the two streams of 


civilization, which have issued, the one from Rome, 
the other from Constantinople; that through her 
and her literature the latter will be affected, 
modified, strengthened, and improved by the 
former ; that she will be the chief agent in the 
cultivation and moral elevation of the countless 
Slavonic multitudes in the east of Europe ; and 
that finally her own glorious history will be merged 
in the splendours of the grand Slavonic civilization, 
as the bright morning star fades away and is lost 
in the glowing radiance of the risen sun.” 

Whilst this is consummating, we will take 
Time by the forelock, and treat our readers 
with a few of the prettiest turns and chiefest 
novelties in this acceptable little volume. We 
begin with a common-place subject :— 


THE CUCKOO. 
“ Upon the plain an oak-tree stands, 
A cuckoo there doth sing, 
And still she mourns and still complains, 
That ’tis not always Spring. 
“ How in the fields could ripen corn, 
If Spring were evermoe ? 
How apples on the orchard-trees, 
Were Summer ne’er to go? 
“ Or how the ears in garners freeze, 
Were nought but Autumn known? 
How woeful were it for the maid, 
If always left alone!” 


The following reminds us of a very similar 


English piece, which, however, has only the 
earlier and concluding pleasantry, and not the 
intervening tenderness :— 


“ As I my own Ludmilla 
Conducted to her home, 
Upon the grass we sat us,— 
What’s that to any one ? 
“ But it was nothing naughty, 
That there we two were at, 
But only open-hearted 
Did we together chat. 
T camaada haw 144)- Barnes vy 
With faltering voice declare, 
“If but, my dear Ludmilla, 
A bit more grown you were!’ 
2 “ She cast her little eyes down, 
And at her cheeks so bright, 
(So red they glow’d with blushes,) 
You might a candle light. 
“T speak again, ‘ Dear Maiden, 
What is it makes thy woe ” 
With that upon me streaming, 
Her scalding tears did flow. 
*“*O weep not, golden maiden ! 
O what has come to thee ? 
For thee has ever, ever, 
My heart beat loyally.’ 
“ Thereon with fond affection 
Her to my heart I press, 
And all intoxicated 
I swim in happiness. 

“ The calm still moon forth issued, 
All wan and pale was she, 
And when I kiss’d my darling, 
She smil’d our bliss to see. 

“ To meet again to-morrow, 
We faithful promise made, 
But something rustled near us,— 
O how we were afraid! 
“ Then I at length arising 
Accompanied her home, 
And still I gave her kisses— 
What's that to any one ?” 


The Slavonian antagonism to the Magyars 
is tersely expressed in the following; and it 
is striking to find the people we are just now 
so fond of idolizing as persecuted patriots, re- 
presented as persecuting oppressors :— 


“ Hungarians, Hungarians ! 
Why do ye these wrongs ? 
Why strive from our people 
To wrench out their tongues ? 
This not the wild Tatars 
Endeavour’d to do, 

Than them to be fiercer 
Is’t pleasing to you?” 


“ The Little Bird” is a curious bit :— 


“My dearest, dearest mother ! 
Come tell, O tell to me, 
What that, which in my bosom 
Unceasing plays can be ? 





“It playeth and it singeth, 
Sometimes about it springs ; 
Sure shut up in my bosom’s 
A little bird with wings. 
“Up stairs a cage is ready, 
O go and fetch it here, 
We'll catch the little birdie, 
And close confine him there. 
“We'll place him in the window, 
And he to us shall sing, 
Both when we're at our supper, 
And when we’re breakfasting.” 


And the last verse especially of five in a 
pathetic piece called ‘ Departed Souls,” is 
very sweet :— 


“ As dawns the morning twilight gray, 
The bell proclaims the festal day 

Of faithful spirits fled ; 

The churchward path doth Hanna seck, 
The tender tear bedews her cheek, 

Her own lov’d Jan is dead. 

** And there where he had stood intent, 
With looks of love upon her bent, 

She mourns in secret meek ; 

Her hands are clasp’d, upeast her eyes, 
Glist’ning with tears, towards the skies, 

Her mute lips seem to speak. 

“But when the people hymns of praise 
To God for parted spirits raise, 

And ‘ Rest in peace’ resounds, 
Sends Hanna too her voice above, 
The Father of eternal love, 

She knows, will heal her wounds. 

“When at the ending festival 
Before the sacred altar all 

For friends their offerings lay, 
Hanna unclasps a heart of gold, 

The gift of him, whom slumbers hold, 

That pass no more away. 

“ As back she to her cottage wends, 
The sun into the height ascends, 

Image of life to come; 

And then doth Hanna upward gaze, 
Amidst her tears a smile there plays, 
She sees the lov’d one’s home !” 


Many of the other poems will please the 
reader. 





SPANISH LITERATURE. 


Critical and Historical Essays. By W. H. 
Prescott. Bentley. 


Wiru the exception of one Essay, we believe 
the whole of this collection is a reprint of ar- 
ticles which have already instructed and 
gratified the public. The exception, however, 
is of so much literary interest that, to our 
eyes, it is worth at least any two of its com- 
panions, and consequently deserves our espe- 
cial notice. Generally accomplished as Mr. 
Prescott is, there is no subject on which we 
could imagine him so perfectly at home, and 
fully informed as upon the subject of Spanish 
literature. His most important previous pur- 
suits must have made it familiar to him in all 
its branches; and, therefore, when we find 
him taking up Mr. Ticknor’s admirable work 
for his theme, we are sure that the result 
will be an example of excellent criticism and 
congenial illustration. That these two wri- 
ters, among the very foremost in place not 
only in American but in the world’s estima- 
tion, as the producers of books of the highest 
and most lasting standard character, were 
fellow-students together in earlier days, adds 
a charm to this treatise, and is an honour to 
the National Institutions of their country for 
the cultivation of the intellect of her gifted 
sons. The fruits show the tree. 
This very able paper occupies but sixty 
ages; but they are full of matter. At first 
Mr. Prescott speaks of the labour which his 
friend must have bestowed on his history; for 
truly does he observe:— 
“‘ It isa tedious process to read through a library, 


in order to decide that the greater part is probably 
not worth reading at all,” 


—:! 

We are then informed of the fact known 
to scholars, that— 

“No work on a similar extended plan is to be 
found in Spain itself. Their own literary his. 
tories have been chiefly limited to the provinoes 
or to particular departments of letters. We may 
except, indeed, the great work of Father Andres, 
which, comprehending the whole circle of Euyry. 
pean science and literature, left but a compata- 
tively small portion to his own country. To his 
name may also be added that of Lampillas, whos 
work, however, from its rambling and its contr. 
versial character, throws but a very partial and 
unsatisfactory glance on the topics which he 
touches. 

“The only books on a similar plan, which cover 
the same ground with the one before us, are the 
histories of Bouterwek and Sismondi. The former 
was written as part of a great plan for the illustra. 
tion of European art and science since the revival 
of learning,—projected by a literary association in 
Gottingen. The plan, as is too often the case in 
such copartnerships, was very imperfectly executed, 
The best fruits of it were the twelve volumes of 
Bouterwek, on the elegant literature of modem 
Europe. That of Spain occupies one of those 
volumes. 

“It is written with acuteness, perspicuity, and 
candour. Notwithstanding the writer is perhaps 
too much under the influence of certain German 
theories then fashionable, his judgments, in the 
main, are temperate and sound, and he is entitled 
to great credit as the earliest pioneer in this 
untrodden field of letters. The great defect in the 
book is the want of proper materials on which to 
rest these judgments. Of this the writer more 
than once complains. It is a capital defect, not to 
be compensated by any talent or diligence in the 
author; for in this kind of writing, as we have 
said, books are facts, the very stuff out of which 
the history is to be made. 

“ Bouterwek had command of the great library 
of Gittingen. But it would not be safe to rely on 
any one library, however large, for supplying all 
the materials for an extended literary history. 
Above all, this is true of Spanish literature. The 
difficulty of making a literary collection in Spain is 
far greater than in most other parts of Europe. 
The booksellers’ trade there is a very different 
affair from what it is in more favoured regions. 
The taste for reading is not, or rather has not been, 
sufficiently active to create a demand for the repub- 
lication always of even the best authors, the 
ancient editions of whose works have become 
scarce, and most difficult to be procured. The 
impediment to a free expression of opinion has 
condemned many more works to the silence of 
manuscript. And these manuscripts are pre- 
served, or, to say truth, buried, in the collections 
of old families, or of public institutions, where it 
requires no ordinary interest with the proprie- 
tors, private or public, to be allowed to disinter 
them. 

Some of the living Spanish scholars are now busily 
at work in these useful explorations, the result of 
which they are giving from time to time to the 
world, in the form of lirraisons, or numbers, which 
seem likely to form an important contribution to 
historical science. For the impulse thus given to 
these patriotic labours the world is mainly indebted 
to the late venerable Navarrete, who in his own 
person led the way, by the publication of a series 
of important historical documents. It is only from 
these obscure and uncertain repositories, and from 
booksellers’ stalls, that the more rare and recondite 
works in which Spain is so rich can be procured ; 
and it is only under great advantages that the 
knowledge of their places of deposit can be obtained, 
and that, having obtained it, the works can be had 
at a price proportioned to their rarity. The 
embarrassments caused by this circumstance have 
been greatly diminished under the more liberal 
spirit of the present day, which, on a few occasions, 








has even unlocked the jealous archives of Simancas, 
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that Robertson, backed by the personal authority 
of the British ambassador, strove in vain to 
penetrate. : J 

“Spanish literature occupies also one volume of 
Sismondi’s popular work on the culture of Southern 
Europe. But Sismondi was far less instructed in 
literary criticism than his German predecessor, of 
whose services he has freely availed himself in the 
course of his work. Indeed, he borrows from him, 
not merely thoughts, but language, translating 
from the German page after page, and incorporat 
ing it with his own eloquent commentary. He 
does not hesitate to avow his obligations; but they 
prove at once his own deficiencies in the perform- 
ance of his critical labours, as well as in the pos- 
session of the requisite materials. Sismondi’s 
ground was civil history, whose great lessons no 
one had meditated more deeply ; and it is in the 
application of these lessons to the character of the 
Spaniards, and in tracing the influence of that cha- 
racter on their literature, that a great merit of his 
work consists. He was, moreover, a Frenchman, 
—or, at least, a Frenchman in language and 
education; and he was prepared, therefore, to 
correct some of the extravagant theories of the 
German crities, and to rectify some of their judg- 
ments by a moral standard, which they had 
entirely overlooked in their passion for the beau- 
tiful.” 

We cannot conceive anything of a compre- 
hensive glance more substantially accurate 
than this. It clears the way for Ticknor, 
and demonstrates what he had to do. As he 
has done it so admirably (see Literary Gazette 
a month or two since) we will not follow 
Prescott in pointing out how he obtained his 
suflicing qualifications by residence in the 
country, elaborate studies and indefatigable 
research. Nor need we enter into the details 
of the several divisions of his inquiry, and the 
talent with which his illustrations of the 
Spanish authors of all ages are executed. 
The Cid, of course, occupies a prominent situ- 
ation; and we will select a passage concerning 
that remarkable poem as a detached specimen 
of the whole Essay :— 

“The Spanish Chronicles are distributed into 
several classes, as those of a public and of a private 
nature, romantic chronicles, and those of travels. 
The work which may be said to lead the van in the 
long array is the ‘ Cronica General’ of Alfonso the 
Wise, written by this monarch probably some- 
where about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
It covers a wide ground, from the creation to the 
time of the royal writer. The third book is devoted 
to the Cid, ever the representative of the heroic 
age of Castile. The fourth records the events of 
the monarch’s own time. Alfonso’s work is fol- 
lowed by the ‘Chronicle of the Cid,’ in which the 
events of the champion’s life are now first detailed 
in sober prose.” 

_Adverting to chronicles, we have here a 
singular story connected with the chivalry of 
Spain, that mania cured by Cervantes with 
his inimitable prescription, Don Quixote:— 

“Extravagant and even impossible as are many 
of the adventures recorded in the books of chivalry, 
they still seemed so little to exceed the absurdities 
frequently witnessed or told of known and living 
men, that many persons took the romances them- 
selves to be true histories, and believed them. 
Thus Mexia, the trustworthy historiographer of 
Charles the Fifth, says, in 1545, when speaking of 
‘the Amadises, Lisuartes, and Clarions,’ that ‘ their 
authors do waste their time and weary their facul- 
ties in writing such books, which are read by all 
and believed by many. For,’ he goes on, ‘ there 
be men who think all these things really happened, 
Just as they read or hear them, though the greater 
part of the things themselves are sinful, profane, 
and unbecoming,’ And Castillo, another chroni- 








cler, tells us gravely, in 1587, that Philip the 
Second, when he married Mary of England, only 
forty years earlier, promised that, if King Arthur 
should return to claim the throne, he would peace- 
ably yield to that prince all his rights; thus imply- 
ing, at least in Castillo himself, and probably in 
many of his readers, a full faith in the stories of 
Arthur and his Round Table.” 


The notice of Lope de Vega may furnish us 
with another brief example:— 

“The vast popularity of Lope, and the unprece- 
dented amount of his labours, brought with them, 
as might be expected, a substantial recompense. 
This remuneration was of the most honourable 
kind, for it was chiefly derived from the public. 
It is said to have amounted to no less than a hun- 
dred thousand ducats,—which, estimating the 
ducat at its probable value of six or seven dollars 
of our day, has no parallel—or, perhaps, not more 
than one—upon record. 

“Yet Lope did not refuse the patronage of the 
great. From the Duke of Sessa he is said to have 
received, in the course of his life, more than twenty 
thousand ducats. Another of his noble patrons 
was the Duke of Alva; not the terrible duke of the 
Netherlands, but his grandson—a man of some 
literary pretensions, hardly claimed for his great 
ancestor. Yet with the latter he has been con- 
stantly confounded, by Lord Holland, in his life of 
the poet, by Southey, after an examination of the 
matter, and lastly, though with some distrust, by 
Nicholas Antonio, the learned Castilian biographer. 
Mr. Ticknor shows, beyond a doubt, from a critical 
examination of the subject, that they are all in 
error. The inquiry and the result are clearly 
stated in the notes, and are one among the many 
evidences which these notes afford of the minute 
and very accurate researches of our author into 
matters of historical interest, that have baffled even 
the Castilian scholars. 

“We remember meeting with something of a 
similar blunder in Schlegel’s Dramatic Lectures, 
where he speaks of the poet Garcilasso de la Vega, 
as descended from the Peruvian Incas, and as hav- 
ing lost his life before Tunis. The fact is, that the 
poet died at Nice, and that, too, some years before 
the birth of the Inca Garcilasso, with whom 
Schlegel so strangely confounds him. One should 
be charitable to such errors,—though a dogmatic 
critic, like Schlegel, has as little right as any to 
demand such charity,—for we well know how diffi- 
cult it is always to escape them, when, as in 
Castile, the same name seems to descend, as an 
heirloom, from one generation to another ; if it be 
not, indeed, shared by more than one of the same 
generation. In the case of the Duke of Alva, 
there was not even this apology.” 

With two other miscellaneous remarks we 
close this mention of a publication which 
ought to stand everywhere by the side of 
Mr. Ticknor’s invaluable contribution to 
Literary History—the history most inte- 
resting and yet the least cultivated by the 
greatest nations of the earth:— 

“Tt is remarkable that the Spaniards, whose 
language rests so broadly on the Latin, in the same 
manner as with the French and the Italians, 
should have refused to rest their literature, like 
them, on the classic models of antiquity, and have 
chosen to conform to the romantic spirit of the 
more northern nations of the Teutonic family. It 
was the paramount influence of the Gothic element 
in their character, co-operating with the peculiar 
and most stimulating influences of their early 
history. bs * ! 

“A peculiar branch of Castilian literature is its 
Proverbs; those extracts of the popular wisdom,— 
‘short sentences from long experience,’ as Cer- 
vantes publicly styles them. They have been 
gathered, more than once, in Spain, into printed 
collections. One of these, in the last century, con- 

ains no less than twenty-four thousand of these 





sayings! Anda large number was still left floating 


among the people. It is evidence of extraordinary 
sagacity in the nation, that its humblest classes 
should have made such a contribution to its litera- 
ture. They have an additional value with purists 
for their idiomatic richness of expression,—like the 
riboboli. of the Florentine mob, which the Tuscan 
critics hold in veneration as the racy runnings 
from the dregs of the people. These popular 
maxims may be rather compared to the copper coin 
of the country, which has the widest circulation of 
any, and bears the true stamp of antiquity—not 
adulterated, as is too often the case with the finer 
metals.” 

We are glad to see Mr. Prescott pay the 
just tribute of his applause to M. Gayangos, 
at this moment one of the most liberal and 
accomplished ornaments of Spanish literature, 
and one to whom the literati throughout 
Europe owe a debt of warm gratitude, whilst 
a4 native land is brightly illustrated by his 
toils. 





FURTHER AUTUMNAL RETROSPECT. 


THERE are many unpretending works, of much 
talent and utility, and small price, which are 
almost hidden from the public by the severe 
expense of advertising productions, which 
amounts to the heaviness of a prohibition on 
them; and also by the overwhelming parade 

of lighter articles which, like the whip upon a 

syllabub, attract all the notice, while the hid- 

den solids and sweets below are only spooned 
out by a few cognoscenti in the rationale of 

feeding and nutrition. To drop metaphor, a 

good little book which cannot stand the prices, 

pufling, railway billing, and other methods of 

self-cclobrity, is shout as dead a venture as a 

bad book ought to be. 

Well, Mr. Critic, says a constant reader of 
the Literary Gazette, why don't you prevent 
this misunderstanding, and make known to 
us, as in duty bound, which are the true and 
which the false Amphitryons? Dearest reader 
(we reply) we do our best, but even we, we 
ourselves, suffer under the same calamity. 
In the immense and noisy ebullient crowd, to 
the creation of which we must confess we 
have only too parentically contributed, our 
own gentle and persuasive voice is not sufli- 
ciently loud to be heard; whilst the roarers, 
and shouters, and boasters, and clamorous 
demagogues fill the air with sounds as empty 
as they are, and it. Otherwise, dear and de- 
serving friends, we should try to set you 
right, but, as Lord Erskine humbly confessed, 
we “know we are a Jittle lower than the 
angels,” and our utmost is to minister to the 
truth as far as our industry can help our 
human exertions. 

Ideas; or Outlines of a New System of Philo- 
sophy. By A. C. G. Jobert. Essay the 
Second and Last. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 

Tur first Essay we considered one of the 

ablest of modern productions upon the philo- 

sophy of the day, and though the writer has 
no such prominent position in University, 

Church, or State, as to command the every- 

day homage of the laudatores temporis acti, 

we deem the continuation of his analyses as 
much entitled to profound consideration. 

We are not going to embroil ourselves with 

the platitudes of the spirituel and dialectic 

schools, as oracularly issued by their perfectly 
contemptible echoists, to fill the vulgar ear 
with fourth-rate philosophy ; and metaphysics 
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are toilsome to unravel so as to come at a clear 
and undeniable thread. The author re-asserts 
the absolute existence of matter, and ob- 
serves :— 

“There is an endless variety of things which 
subsist quite independently of myself, that I cannot 
see or touch, and which no one has ever seen or 
will ever see. Here is a particle of carbon, say an 
atom of carbon, escaping, with two atoms of 
oxygen, from the flame of a piece of straw, burning 
it matters not where. I can follow this atom in its 
vagaries through the atmosphere: I can see it, 
with the mind’s eye, wandering here and there, 
urged on by the wind, revolving round our sphere ; 
now above the loftiest mountains, now in the deep 
valleys; then, perhaps, absorbed in a cloud and 
falling down with a drop of rain or a flake of snow; 
again taken up by the vegetative power, and either 
sucked up by a root, or rising anew in the atmo- 
sphere and appropriated by a leaf, or becoming a 
part in the composition of a rose, which may, but 
only perchance, and perhaps simply through its 
perfume, exhibit to my senses the reality of that 
matter whiclf I had considered as forming the sub- 
stantial part of a piece of straw. Myriads of 
myriads of these atoms exist in our atmosphere 
which will never fall under the cognizance of 
organic perception; and how could we believe, 
then, that their condition of existence resides in 
our minds only ? 

“It is not, therefore, to the sensation produced 
in us, by the straw, the rose, or the pebble, that 
we give the abstract name of matter; it is to some- 
thing which we know to be in existence, even 
when it is not in a condition to produce any sensa- 
tion at all; the sensation being caused by the con- 
crete form assumed, at a particular time, by this 
independent and (in the actual order of nature) 
indestructible element, which cultivated common 
sense and reason show us as constantly forming the 
basis of all these things which are brought to our 
Knowledge Dy the aycuvy vf the senses. 

“To say that the existence of a pebble is wholly 
independent of our perception, is not assuming 
that ‘the word pebble is the cause of the pebble,’ 
‘but that the pebble is composed of matter existing 
in the pebble itself; whilst Berkeley's argument 
supposes that the matter composing the pebble 
exists not in the pebble, but only in our mind; and 
this is the doctrine which Ioppose. * * - 

“T fully admit that the knowledge of these 
untangible atoms originates in real facts, collected 
by the inductive process, or in deductions from 
experience. What I want to establish now is, the 
independent existence of the external world, or to 
express my view by a forcible figure, the chasi 
subsisting between the existence of the great gene- 
ralization which we call matter, and the existence 
of myself as a thinking unity.” 

Such is the universal proposition which Mr. 
Jobert works out very ably :— 

** A great number (he states) of philosophers of 
the present age, at variance with the common 
sense of mankind at large, consider the real exist- 
ence of the material world as a question without an 
issue. 

“Tt is, according to Dr. Whewell, ‘a profound, 
apparently insoluble problem; and according to 
Mr. Augustus de Morgan, ‘if a man should affirm 
the whole creation to be a dream of his own mind, 
he would be absolutely unanswerable ;’ whilst Mr. 
J.D. Morell maintains that ‘the material hypo- 
thesis (!) of the world, in its ordinary sense, is 
involved in too many difficulties to render it even 
probable, much less demonstrably true ;’ and that 
“we can neither prove the existence nor the non- 
existence of the material world.’ The error of 
these writers consists in their not having perceived 
that the evidence of a simple assertion does not fall 
under the test of syllogistic reasoning. An asser- 


tion being the fundamental irreducible element of 
the logical process, is either true or false; and the 
evidence of its being the one or the other exists in 





itself, but cannot be demonstrated. Thus we do 
not require a proof that 2 and 2 are 4, and we 
cannot logically disprove the assertion that 2 and 2 
are not 4, 

‘Should a man of common sense happen to say, 
in presence of a metaphysician, that snow is white ; 
if the metaphysician asserts that snow is black, the 
man of common sense can only turn away in raising 
his eyebrows ; and this is an argument sufficiently 
demonstrating that ‘such an idea involves an ab- 
surdity.’ But if now the metaphysician, instead 
of pretending that snow is black, affirms that it has 
no existence at all; what difference will it make in 
the judgment of the man of common sense, except 
perhaps that he will shrug his shoulders, and con- 
sider this last assertion as a still greater absurdity, 
or think that metaphysicians are not to be trusted 
as sound reasoners /” 


With this we must be content to leave M. 
Jobert’s volume. His illustration of the finite 
divisibility of matter, and his argument against 
the doctrine of actuai universal unity, may be 
recommended to every philosophical inquirer 
as eminently deserving of study. 


The Art of Questioning and Answering in 
French. The same author and publishers. 
A sEconp edition of very instructive exer- 
cises towards mastering the French language 

and its niceties. 


The New Philosophy. Parts I., IL, III. 
Saunders and Otley. 

THERE is a wide scope in this publication, the 

author of which begins with Creation and 

ends with Futurity; and occupies the inter- 

mediate period— 

‘‘ With the trial of the great questions which 
have ever, as yet, agitated mankind—as why man 
was: placed on this earth—what his future destina- 
tion -his present state—why evil, wrong, pain, and 
death are permitted in the creation—and enter 
into an investigation on the nature of God him- 
self.” ‘ 

His system is “ Progression,” and _ his 
assertions of the boldest class. For example, 
he says :— 

‘‘Mankind, certainly, even now, are in the 
merest chilhood of knowledge as to religion, and 
there is no way of growing out of it but by research 
The common people of all, even European, coun- 
tries are still grossly superstitious; and even among 
the classes who are well educated, one hears such 
narrow and bigoted sentiments as disgrace reason, 
show, indeed, that they never have used reason in 
religion; and this because men have taken upon 
them to declare you neither must nor can go any 
further.” 

And— 


“* By what pretence, (he asks), can man assume 
—by what meanness allow to be assumed over him 
by mortals like himself, a domination that Heaven 
takes not, a coercion of those just rights of using his 
own reason for himself, and uttering his opinions 
thereupon, which form the basis of all the dig- 
nity of his nature, and that God himself respects? 
And as man has not arrived at personal freedom, 
nor taken that stand in the creation that he is able 
to do, and meant for, while he lives in a state in 
which his property may be invaded with impunity, 
his choice of action constrained, or his labour ex- 
torted while he himself reaps not the fruit of it; so | 
neither has he morally, while the slightest restric- 
tion is put upon his thinking, or the least opposi- 
tion made to the utterance of his thoughts. . . . 
It is no matter that those thoughts may be erro- 
neous. Where there is freedom, and people are 
not obliged to receive opinions, error cannot be 
long-lived; truth must prevail, when not kept 
down and concealed. * “f ™ 








“We are exactly in the state we must hare! 


we are at precisely tallies with it. Knowledge has 


just reached as far as could be attained or expected, 


through all the mistakes, corruptions, superstitions 
fraud, force, established customs and prejudices 
which are engendered and set up even as sacred 
institutions, in a state of ignorance. Navigation 
and many great discoveries have made among us 
immense progress in civilization, but general igno- 
rance is only now beginning to give way before 
general knowledge. It is only of Europe 30 much 
can be said, and only of a few countries in it. 
* * * * a 


‘But there is one plain rule which men of all 
persuasions may safely and surely go by, if they 
would use it. When any new sect or system pro- 
pose themselves, sift them by the sieve of virtue: 
if they contain anything contrary to the practice of 
good and pure morals, they are false and destruc. 
tive. On them there can be no question, and even 
an attempt to make questions upon them should at 
once be reprobated. But as for doctrines, system: 
and opinions, these, however much they may 
startle—(and they are what men soonest startle at, 
like children, frightened at ghosts, idcal beings, 
beyond an attack on real substance, which morals 
may be said to be, as they personally affect us)— 
these, I say, should never be turned from, run 
down, or taken in aversion, mevely because they 
are new.” 

Man must work out his moral as well as 
his physical acquisitions, for— 

‘Man is a working agent in everything moral, 
as well as physical.” 

And— 

“To have been placed here all wise, all virtuous, 
(which, by the way, is an impossibility, as virtue 
cannot exist without the performance of good, or 
resistance of evil,) all happy, with every blessing 
ready round him, and he only have to enjoy and 
partake, would be the extreme of injustice—and 
who would be the unjust? God himself, in giving 
what ought tobe the reward of virtue to a creature 
who had, as yet, done nothing to deserve it.” 








Instead of the verbiage of Mr. Marsland, 
sec a better style: 

“Misery there is in the world, but it is man’s 
own making: that is one thing: to assign it as the 
decree of God, or the law of Nature, is another. 
In that case there would indeed be no remedy; but 
if man makes it he can also get out of it. In dis- 
covering the real dignity of his nature, his soul will 
rise and his efforts expand with it; he sees his very 
weakness makes his greatness; he sces the generous 
dealings of his Master, who becomes more rever- 
enced in his eyes as he finds the real greatness of 
his bounty, that what he deemed severity or pun- 
ishment are proofs how much that Master has 
honoured him; and what he lamenied as the woes 
and wants of his nature, are the means of its 
utility and strength. He must still work, but 
now work willingly; not as a slave, but a servant; 
not by force, but by choice; not only to approve 
himself to his Master, but earn his own advance- 
ment and reward. is 5 . 

“To suppose, even of heaven, that you jump at 
once into a state of perfection—the bliss perfect, 
or yourself made perfect—is as unjust as the sup- 
position that man began in this world in the enjoy- 
ment of perfect felicity before he had done anything 
to deserve it. l 





ie 


And, moreover, it does not thus 
make, as you childishly fancy, 2 place of p« rfection, 
but imperfection; it is short and stand-still. You 
have not yet got to just ideas of what perfection is. 
Perfection is only consistent with progression. So 
only can the least good be deserved; so only how- 
ever much is gained, more is still to be won! 
we ca * * * 


“But I must go further, and, advancing my 
theory, say, that man’s net state will, in all proba- 
bility and appearance, be progressive, too. I say 
more, that if his next state was eternal, and he 


been in had man begun in ignorance. The point | reached in it the ultimatum of felicity, it would not 
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be just. I say more still, it would not so perfec: 
tionize but lessen good. Certainly it would for 
ever stop all increase, all improvement. 

* * * * 


“The good of my system is, that its hopes are 
only to be gained by virtue—personal, practical 
virtue. It will be made a crime by very many, no 
doubt, to take this liberty, to seck, or offer new 
hopes; but it stands vindicated if it is the most 
practical,—and is it not? Do we not at present, 
in religion, trust to arriving at our hopes by other 
means! They are to be granted on the reception 
of tenets acquired for us, or given to us as a boon: 
evidently, therefore, hope is not driven to practice 
to obtain her objects, on the contrary, turned indo- 
lent, or, active principle as she is, mischievous ; for, 
can it do otherwise than produce pernicious effects, 
to show us the promise of any advantage to be 
gained without earning or desert of our own? I 
think we may see these ill effects are produced, for 
they are those we complain of in religion. But 
under my system, no belicf of any tenets, however 
right—no merits not your own—no bounty of 
mercy, (as you would call it,) can do aught for you 
—can win you one particle: you must earn it, 
work yourself; the eye of wisdom may discern the 
reward, but virtue only can give it to possession. 

% * * * % 


“ We all know what pain is, and it is abhorrent 
to us; hence, accumulating all that is most direful 
in its sad varieties, darkness, eternal burning, end- 
less tortures, a terrible place and state is concocted 
without difficulty. But when we come to heavenly 
joys, we have not the same assistances ; we suppose 
extreme Dliss, yet, thinking it necessary to the holi- 
ness of the place, all should be entirely spiritual, a 
Mahomet’s paradise cannot be held out to allure, 
nor are intellectual and scientific pleasures and 
pursuits presented in its stead; indeed, hardly can 
be in a state that assumes intuition—hardly any- 
thing, therefore, remains to offer. We endeavour 
to make it up by saying there will be joys unspeak- 
able and inconceivable, words which are a sort of 
after-growth, which, indeed, is wanted, the first 
crop isso short. But this, itself, entirely prevents 
our ideas of heaven from effecting that on us which 
is the only use of showing us something of heaven 
before we can share it—viz, by the prospect inspir- 
ing us with the desire to attain it. It is impossible 
for joys that are unutterable ¢o us, and inconceiv- 
able by us, to create wishes in us for them, hope or 
consolation by them, or serve to reconcile us to 
death, And it is undeniable, experimentally, that 
we do xot desire our heaven; that none are con- 
ciliated, far less wish for death to obtain its joys; 
and that we are unmoved to present practice by 
what representations we make of them. In short, 
our heaven falls more flat, and unprofitable, than 
our hell; That both have failed from their e- 
tremes. i = wi 

“We set heaven above the stars, because we 
must set it somewhere, and they are the highest 
objects of vision; but hell! where is that abode of 
misery to be placed in this fair creation? I shall 
be retorted on, perhaps, (not answered,) ‘where 
would / suppose the place of punishment for the 
wicked in my system? I reply, nowhere. I do 
nos suppose avy place of torture, where all those 
who have behaved ill are to be confined, and pent 
together like malefactors in our jails and prisons. 
My system admits nothing of such a kind. ‘ But 
where are the wicked to goto?’ Even where the 
good go: there are none so good above others as 
to have any claim to such an entire and perpetual 
distinction and separation, which would be neither 
Just nor beneficial to either party. The punish- 
ments of the bad will not lie in being excluded from 
that state which, according to my system, as next 
must be in itself an advance, and superior ; but in 
not being allowed to share its advantages, and 
having to work out the retribution they owe to 
others, which will at once visit them with stinging 
regret at the goods they lose, and laborious exer- 
tions to work out their debt; yet inspire them with 








wishes to regain their lost ground, and the then 
attainable reward. This will constitute an ample 
and just punishment, without excluding them from 
all society, or mixture with aught of good, which 
would even in the better engender pride, and exal- 
tation beyond desert, while it must inevitably 
deprave and harden them, as we see our jails and 
prisons do; but this way they will be put to ser- 
vice, by which alone they can make atonement to 
others, and work self-reformation. And sure the 
good would find a pleasure in helping forward those 
who have erred—an exercise of virtue fit for heaven 
—instead of consigning them to perdition, and 
endless separation; and though they obtain first, 
these also would follow.” 

On divine mercy, it is said, it is just and 
also “‘ merciful,” — 

“For though all parties pretend to this quality 
in a peculiar degree, and assume to enhance 
God’s attribute in it, how do they do it? By turn- 
ing it to bestow on themselves an undue portion of 
felicity, but to every other sect condemnation and 
misery; and while they vaunt the mercy that 
bestows on them an eternity of bliss, even after their 
wickedness, think it no infringement of it, or incon- 
sistency in it, to consign those whose persuasion is 
different to their own, (that is, the infinitely greater 
part of the huinan race,) not only to exclusion but 
to torment, (as there are but these two alternatives, ) 
even though their lives may have been good, An 
assumption that, for its irrationality, injustice, 
cruelty, and partiality, is such, that it will be a 
wonder when religion is enlightened by knowledge, 
that it was possible for men to entertain it, far less 
ascribe the execution of it to God. Let reason but 
look at it—nothing but the bigotry of ignorance 
could assert, nothing but the credulity of ignorance 
receive, such an assumption. But progression! 
though it indeed exacts every one to answer, and 
answer fully, for his faults—ail his faults, chastised, 
made to atone for—thrown back, and then have to 
work his ground up again—this is just, but not 
cruel: he is indeed punished, but not Jost: fallen 
behind in the march, he is yet able to recover his 
standard: he still can pay his debts, and those 
cleared, he may begin as new again, enabled to 
follow on his predecessors through all the exalta- 
tions of progression. Thus no soul is, or can be, 
lost for ever, asin the dreadful retributions of other 
systems. Surely the system that saves most is 
most merciful; and progression saves all, What 
other does, or allows, of this? And as this does it, 
and yet without the /east infringement of justice, 
that alone might stamp it asthe true. * * * 

“‘A right comprehension of God, his design in 
creation, his dealings with man, and the law he 
goes by, begins to be cleared to the understanding 
by lifting evil off from man’s own nature and 
material nature, and laying it on man’s abuse of 
his free-will—that free-will which is at once the 
source and evidence of the greatness of his nature. 
His ‘nature is shown to be great, which surely it 
would be the native desire of his heart to recognise, 
were it not bent down by superstition and distorted 
by fallacy. This removing the stigma from our 
nature removes, at the same time, all mystery and 
unaccountableness from the ways of God, and 
opens his real dealings and character to our un- 
veiled eyes. " i " 

“To make man ultimately a happy being, it 
was necessary to justice he should first deserve it ; 
he cannot deserve it until he has exercised virtue ; 
nor can he exercise virtue without free-will, and 
sufficient freedom of action to abuse, as well as use, 
the powers he is endowed with. It is the abuse of 
these powers, excellent in themselves, that has 
made, and makes, all the veal evils there are in the 
world. Where is the mystery of this? It clears 
away the mysteries that perplexed us before, but 
assuredly makes none. Does it not account for all 
we see in society, and the state of man? Does it 
not answer to his free agency? Does it not hold 
him responsible, yet give him the care? Does it 





not vindicate nature, and conform both to the jus- 


tice and goodness of God? It does all these ; and, 
by so doing, leaves no shadow on its truth. By 
that light of truth, the law has been shown that 
law is justice,” 

These passages elucidate all the leading 
principles of the New Philosophy, and we 
give them for what they may be worth, with- 
out expressing any opinion or offering any 
commentary of our own. The questions 
involved agitate the whole civilized world at 
this moment, in manifold shapes, and the 
press does but its proper work in showing 
what is written and published concerning 
them. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. From the 
French of Victor Cousin. Pickering. 
Tus interesting volume has been published 
nearly two years, and comes peremptorily 
within the purview of an Autumnal Retro- 
spect. We will, however, confine ourselves 

to only a few points :— 

“Tn truth, (the author affirms,) the more Beau 
tiful a woman is, the more as you look on her, is 
desire displaced by a pure sentiment, a disinte- 
rested veneration. Such is the opinion of a true 
friend of art. If the sight of a beautiful statue 
awakens in us the desire of po ion, let us have 
nothing to do with the Beautiful; for we are not 
made to enjoy it, we are not artists; and since the 
sentiment of the Beautiful is not desire, what should 
be said of those painters who endeavour to beguile 
the senses, to exactly copy the real, and to repre- 
sent such forms as can awaken sensual appetite 
and the desire of possession? They miss the great 
end of art: nothing that is an object of desire is 
Beautiful, and nothing that is Beautiful excites 
desire.” 

It is very difficult to acknowledge this in its 
full scope. The word “ desire” has as many 
senses as there can be objects presented to 
excite that feeling ; and surely a desire to pos- 
sess a beautiful woman, or statue, or painting, 
must grow out of the original perception of 
beauty in either. Otherwise, no one would 
ever wish for anything really beautiful; the 
commonplace and ugly alone would provoke 
the passion for making them your own. 
Touchstone’s sentiments towards the homely 
Audrey would be the highest and purest 
philosophy of human nature. But for another 
axiom, which we doubt :— 

“<The sentiment of the Beautiful then, even when 
accompanied by the idea of utility, is anterior to it 
and to the desire which that idea awakens in us: 
but there are numbers of instances where the Beau- 
tiful is altogether destitute of usefulness, and 
where, consequently, the sentiment of Beauty is 
solitary and pure.” 

We would require an instance to convince 
us of this; for we cannot imagine one for 
ourselves, though we are free to confess that 
the proportion of the useful may be execed- 
ingly small in comparison to the proportion 
of the beautiful. We would again ask, Can 
the Beautiful be Useless? And again, the 
following seenis to be a non sequitur :— 

“Tf the Beautiful is entirely subjective, if it 
depends on man, there is no longer Beauty in 
nature, and nothing is more variable than the 
Beautiful. And if the Beautiful is wholely objec- 
tive, if it depends on nature, there is no beauty in 
man.” 

All appears to depend on the intelligence of 
man; for there may exist Absolute Beauties, 
which man cannot appreciate. But we have 
adverted to these insulated sentences rather 
to show that the work affords much food for 
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reflection, than to oppose its general views ; 
which indeed we ad not do without enter- 
ing upon the question of the author’s Panthe- 
istic tendencies—a question, both on taste and 
principle, removed from our discussion. 





WELSH LITERATURE. 


Waring’s Recollections of the Bard of 
Glamorgan. 
Second Notice—Conclusion. 

Tuer Cambrian newspaper has preserved a 
good many recollections of Iolo; but, as far 
as we gather, the annexed antiquarian curio- 
sities have not before been published. Refer- 
ring to the work on ancient Welsh History, in 
three volumes, published by Messrs. Long- 
man in 1801, in the production of which 
Williams was concerned, with Mr. William 
Jones and Mr. Owen Jones, he broke off 
from his associates and vehemently charged 
them, as well as other historians of Welsh 
antiquities, with crass ignorance and misap- 
prehension of the data on which they at- 
tempted to enlighten the public. 

“In my collections (he says) I strenuously op- 
posed the absurd fables of the dark ages, which are 
most obviously falsehoods of the darkest hue. This 
gave offence to my coadjutors, who charged me 
with rejecting supposititious documents, which 
never existed, which I, with diligence, could never 
find, or hear where they were to be found ; and 
which they cannot but know do not exist any- 
where. Such are the fictions of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, that of King Arthur and his knights of the 
round table, and many things more of the same 
character. These volumes, however, contain vari- 
ous and valuable historical information ; but, on 
one pretence and another, I never received the 
stipulated recompense for my time and labour.” 


He is not more tender of other authors :— 

‘© Alluding to a proposed work of Mr. Richard 
Rees, the Bard says, ‘ He wrote to me some years 
ago, wishing to engage me to assist in preparing a 
complete History of Wales, in which he intended 
that William Owen should have a hand. I am 
determined never to write in conjunction with any 
man whatever, and least of all with William 
Owen, who has (with his hobbyhorsisms), absolutely 
ruined everything he ever took in hand. In his 
Dictionary and Grammar, he has introduced into a 
most horrid cacophony of pronunciation, a most 
barbarous orthography. In his Cambrian Bio- 
graphy, more than half the articles are erroneous. 
He pretended to give a correct Topography of 
Wales to Mr. Nicholas Carlyle, and has made the 
most glaring mistakes. The commots are fre- 
quently placed not Jess than 100 miles from where 
they ought to have been. In the maps which he 
drew for Warrington’s History of Wales he places 
that commot of Glamorgan which is most west- 
erly, in the eastern extremity of the county. <A 
commot which ought to have been far in Caermar- 
thenshire, is by him placed along the sea-shore, 
between Neath and Towey rivers. He loaded Mr. 
Chalmers’s Caledonia with the most shameful 
blunders. In the Welsh Archaiology, he has 
altered the orthography into that of his dictionary 
and grammar, thus forging fictitious authorities 
for what he has done. His Welsh writings may be 
said to be English written in Welsh words, or 
Welsh words construed on the principles, and ac- 
cording to the rules of the English grammar. Who 
would write in conjunction with such a man ? 

* * * * * 


“‘T have roughly sketched a kind of prospectus 
ofa collection of documents for a new History of 
Wales. I am possessed of as much documental 


matter from ancient MSS., as would fill at least 
five or six volumes of good size, and close page. 
I can give references to others in the Bodleian 


Library, British Museum, &c., such as would fill 
many volumes more. The original documents, and 
their authorities, should be given in their original 
and true colours to the public, with a sufficiency of 
time for learned and judicious historians and anti- 
quarians, to form their judgment of them, before 
any one can, with sufficient propriety, propose a 
new and regular History of Wales. Vaughan of 
Hengwrt, Henry Rowlands of Anglesea, York of 
Dyffryn Aled, and others, have given their wild 
dreams to the public; but they are only dreams; 
and to accomplish the consummation of historical 
absurdity, Edward Davies, curate of Olveston, has 
manufactured two huge volumes, neither of them 
good for anything, but for such a purpose as Dr. 
Johnson once used such a large book—to hurl at 
an impertinent Bookseller’s head. I cannot help 
using the language of sarcasm, when I am obliged 
to mention the stuf’ that has been written on 
Welsh History. ” sa 73 

** Rowland’s Mona Antiqua is nothing but a 
jumble of wild and confounded conjectures, strongly 
exemplifying the observation of an able writer of 
the last age, that many of those termed the learned, 
are of all others the most ignorant. I fear that 
such will be found, in frequent instances, to be 
wilfully so. To know Latin and Greek, is to know 
everything, in the idea of too many. Preconceptions 
are formed, or ideas acquired, from the Greek and 
Roman writers, and to coincide with these, they 
twist and strain whatever they find in other lan- 
guages, rejecting, or passing over in silence, every- 
thing that tallies not with their own imaginary 
schemes. The most authentic and valuable docu- 
ments in the Welsh language, were very near at 
hand to Mr. Rowland, and we firmly believe of 
easy access, in the libraries of Gwedir, Mostyn, 
Cloddaith, Hengwst, Llanvodda, Llanerch, and 
many others: but he could not admit anything, or 
very little, from these venerable documents into 
his history, without casting away, as quite worth- 
less, the whole of his hobby-horsical system—for it 
merits no better term. He wrote from no authori- 
ties, but those of his own unwarrantable precon- 
ceptions. Wishing to establish these, he most 
probably, instead of consulting, avoided, as much 
as he possibly could, the genuine Welsh MSS. It 
was his interest that they should remain in eternal 
oblivion. However, his History of Anglesea has 
been, in too great a degree, the Jack o’ Lanthorn 
of subsequent Welsh Historians, leading many, in- 
deed all of them, most ridiculously astray.” 


His own whole design is thus laid down 
in a— 

Prospectus of a Collection for a New History of 
Wales, by Edward Williams. 

‘* Consisting of historical documents from ancient 
Welsh manuscripts with English translations. Each 
document to be accompanied with a critical disser- 
tation illustrative of its contents, of its authen- 
ticity, &e. 

‘*This work will consist of six volumes octavo, 
as far as can be calculated at present; each volume 
to contain at least 300 pages. 

‘* As these manuscript documents have never been 
brought before the literary public, all who have 
hitherto written on the History of Wales, have 
only published Dreams, many of them wild, in the 
greatest excess: all of them the mere illusions of 
untutored imagination, and of such a nature, as to 
excite a strong suspicion in the literary world, that 
the so much talked of Welsh MSS. are only fables, 
fictions of ancient Bards, &c. But the student of 
ancient Welsh literature will be fully convinced 
that no writings in any known language whatever, 
have less in them of fiction or fable, than the Welsh 
MSS., Geoffrey of Monmouth excepted. It has 
been supposed, by those who know nothing of the 
matter, that Geoffrey’s history was compiled from 
the works of Taliesin and other ancient Bards; but 
Taliesin never mentioned, never alluded to any- 
thing like the Trojan origin of the Britons, nor ever 








tS 
Geoffrey. Hopkin Thomas ap Einion, a Bard who 
flourished about the year 1400, or but very little 
sooner, wrote a Romance, entitled 7'he History of 
Elphin son of Gwyddno, and of his Bard Taliesin 
Taliesin is a principal character in this romance, 
wherein are a number of pieces in verse attributed 
to him. In some of these, the Trojan origin of the 
Britons is mentioned or alluded to. The Editors 
ofthe Myvyrian Archaiology have not been able to 
distinguish between the fictitious and the genuine 
Taliesin, but have published both together: yet the 
language and idiom of Hopkin Thomas up Einivn, 
differ as much from those of the genuine Taliesin 
as those of our most recent English poets do foor 
the dialect and phraseology of Chaucer—As muh, 
did I say? I should have said, much more. 

‘‘The proposer of this publication, having for 
considerably more than half a century, made the 
Welsh language and literature his principal and 
favourite study, humbly flatters himself that he 
will be able to present the public with correct 
translations of those ancient historical MSS., and 
as literal as the singularly different idioms of the 
two languages can possibly admit. Occasional 
notes will be given, wherein obscurities, from pe- 
culiarity of idiom, will be elucidated; important 
differences of reading will be noticed, &e. 

‘*The original documents will be kept entirely 
separate from their attendant dissertations, wherein 
will be given such adventitious observations as may 
be deemed necessary to illustrate them. Thus will 
the English reader see the ancient Welsh MS. ae- 
counts in their genuine colours, unsophisticated by 
unwarrantable periphasis, or paraphrase, and un- 
crippled and distorted by such vocabularian trans- 
lations (more properly caricatures) as some have 
given of ancient Welsh writings—such translators, 
as seem never to have attained to any kind of idea 
of the peculiar import of idiom, in any language 
whatever. 

“The attendant dissertations will consist of such 
comments and elucidations, as may be found neces- 
sary, or expedient. In these will be introduced, as 
occasion may require, a variety of historical pas- 
sages from the works of the old Welsh Bards, with 
such fragments of history as are frequently found 
in old miscellaneous MS. collections, some of which 
are not unfrequently of considerable importance. 

“ Historians of all ages and of all countries, have, 
as it were, idolized the arts of war, and the sue- 
cessful professors of those infernal arts, called (in 
the Pandemonian dialect,) Hrrors. As such fiends 
in human guise have unfortunately existed, their 
names and achievements are objects of history. 0, 
may the memorials of them be such cautionaiy 
lessons, as may teach the future generations of this 
world, the principles of genuine wisdom! During 
a long succession of dark ages, rendered more truly 
dark by the little (O how very little!) attention 
paid to the arts of PEACE, we find comparatively 
nothing narrated, but the enormities of brutalized 
human nature, accounts of slaughters, of deluges of 
human blood, of cities in flames, of whole nations 
extirpated. 

«In the publication here proposed, it is intended 
to give the best account that can be obtained of 
the state and extent of literature in Wales, from 
its incipiencies in the Bardic or Druidic institutions, 
and through its progressive augmentations, during 
a period of more than four hundred years, wherein 
Wales and its nation constituted a province of the 
Roman empire, and this the most illuminated 
period, not only of that wonderful empire and 
people, but of all antiquity: a period additionally 
illuminated by the splendours of the Christian 
Religion, which, so early as the middle of the first 
century, was introduced into Britain. These cir- 
cumstances duly considered, it will appear how fal- 
laciously those reason, who suppose the ancient 
Welsh literature to be nothing more than that of 
such a rude and uncivilized people as the Cale- 
donians were, at the period of their pretended 
Ossian. The Welsh through all ages, from the 





did any other Bard, until long after the days of 


Roman period down to the present, wrote in their 
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own language; a language of very ancient and 
very high cultivation, as all who have thought the 
knowledge of it worth their acquisition, have, with 
surprise, confesse 
ar The history of the Bardic and Druidic Institu- 
tions, as collected from authentic memorials, will 
be given ; an account also of the most celebrated 
of the ancient Bards, with translated specimens of 
their poetry ; accounts of prose writers of different 
periods, with evidences and characteristics of their 
authenticity ; with views also of the various depart- 
ments of ancient Welsh literature, and observations 
on such mechanical arts, as were known and prac- 
tised in Wales, during the dark middle ages. By 
all which it will appear, that the Welsh were, upon 
the whole, not inferior in literature, arts, and 
eeneral civilization, to their neighbouring nations 
of the same periods ; and that they were superior 
to some of them, particularly so in their ethical 
vritings, of which numerous and beautiful speci- 
mens are extant. On correct views of such circum- 
stances, depend, in a great measure, the evidences 
of the authenticity of the ancient Welsh literature 
and MSS. In only one department of literature, a 
solitary MS., even several copies of it, may be 
forged with facility, as instanced in the poems of 
Ossian, of Rowley, & but to forge hundreds of 
MSS. in all branches of literature, of various and a 
long succession of periods, and to disperse them 
over a whole region, where, from very remote 
times, they still remain, must appear to be next to 
impossible, and what has never yet been known, in 
any age or country whatever. Of course the authen- 
ticity of the old Welsh literature falls not under the 
possibility of any rational doubt.” 























With one other long literary quotation, and 
two or three scraps of curious interest, we 
must now conclude our review. The quota- 
tion refers to an ancient mode of record, 7.e., 
on Wood, which we do not remember seeing 
so well explained before. 

“The last meal (says the author) Edward 
Williams took under our roof was a breakfast, on 
his seventy-fifth birth-day ; and on his receiving 
our good wishes, with the expression of our pleasure 
at seeing him so active and vigorous, he replied, 
“Yes, I can still walk about, and enjoy the bless- 
ings of Providence—but it cannot be much longer 
—I hear the footsteps of Death behind me.’ A lady, 
who was our guest, was much struck by the poetry 
of the last expression, and reminded me of it long 
after his decease. He brought me a Peithynen of 
his own making, duly inscribed with the angular 
characters of the primitive alphabet ; and also a 
scroll, to illustrate at once the earliest form of a 
paper book, and the theory of written language. 
It contains a curious dissertation on the origin of 
letters, and the derivation of words connected with 
the art of writing. The roller for the scroll is 
irably formed, though cut solely with a pen- 
knife by his own hand. This, with its valuable 
MS. contents, and its bardic blue silk wrapper, is 
carefully preserved. The peithynen was unfortu- 
nately cut from green and soft wood, and became 
89 worm-eaten after a few years, that it fell to 
pieces, though very artistically put together.” 





























Thus introduced, we have the following 
remarkable speculation :— 

“The account (Bardic) of letters having been en- 
graved, or perhaps rather seratched upon stone, at 
the time of their invention, is indeed mythological, 
but it is also, in all probability, historically true. 
That wood was the first material of general use for 
writing or inscribing upon, amongst the ancient 
Welsh, is most obvious; for the whole technology 
of literary knowledge in the Welsh language, or 
nearly the whole, is derived from wood, or from 
the art of inseribing upon wood. 

“Gwydd, wood in its natural sense, is meta- 
phorically used to signify Knowledge, Learning, the 
Science of Letters, &c. 

“ Guwyddor, derived from Guwydd, is the term of 





most general use amongst us for an alphabet, or 
the series of written characters. Eywyddor is also 
used, having the abbreviative preposition E pre- 
fixed to gwyddor. 

““Gwyddon, (plural Gwyddoniaid,) i. e. Men of 
Learning, were anciently called so before the Bardic 
and Druidical Institution was organized or esta- 
blished. They were the teachers, priests, and law- 
ininistrators of the nation. 

“ Gorwyddaud, from Gwydd, the augmentative 
particle Gor prefixed, signifies superior learning, or 
the higher degrees or kinds of knowledge. 

“From Guwydd (wood) are derived the following 
words :—Arwydd, (Av and Gwydd,) a sign or symbol 
by which anything becomes known to us—a cha- 
racteristic. Cyfarwydd, skilful, intelligent, dexte- 
rous, well-informed, well acquainted with anything. 
Tynwyddyd, information, intelligence, &c. Hewydhl, 
otherwise written /ywydd, teachable, docile, easily 
or promptly acquiring knowledge, easily taught, &c. 

* Peithynen, (Lat. Compages), the assemblage or 
series of Billets framed together in the Stag’ Book 
or Billet Book—whence 

“ Peithynu and Peithoni, to write, to record, to 
register, to enroll, to commit to writing, &c., terms 
which are metaphorical. 

“‘Saer, a carpenter, or worker in wood; used 
also for a writer or author of a book, a poem, &c., 
because the first manner in general use of per- 
petuating knowledge, of recording anything, and 
of communicating knowledge by the means of letters, 
was, in a literal sense, an act of carpentry.* 

“* Saernio, in its natural sense, to act or play the 
carpenter, metaphorically used for the act of writing 
or composing a book, a poem, &c. 

“* Naddu, literally to hew or cut wood, stone, &e., 
metaphorically to write: Naddu cerdd, to write or 
compose poetry; Naddu céf, to hew, i.e., to write, 
a memorial or record. 

“‘The above specimens or instances, are only ¢ 
few out of a much greater number, which might 
easily be collected from the writings of our ancient 
Bards. So numerous are such instances, that a 
person not well aware of the metaphorical senses 
in which such expressions are used, would be 
tempted to suppose, that no other method of using 
letters was known to our ancient Bards, and other 
authors, but that of inscribing or cutting upon 
wood ; for the instances are but few, comparatively 
speaking, wherein we find writing with ink, and 
on paper and parchment, mentioned. 

« Llywelyn Sion, (Leoline Jones,) who, about the 
year 1560, wrote a copious treatise on the Bardic 
Institutes, the principles of poetry, laws of versi- 
fication, and the ancient method of using letters 
amongst us in former ages, says, that some old 
Bards, under whose tuition he had been instructed 
in the Bardic literature, told him, that when they 
were young, the Bard’s Staff-Book was very gene- 
rally used for memorials, accounts, pedigrees, 
poems, &c., paper and parchment were then not 
only very dear, but could not be easily procured at 
any price. Staff Books were much less expensive 
than those of paper or parchment, and some were 
extremely dexterous in inscribing with their knives 
upon the billets of the Staff Book. They could do 
it more promptly than many could write with ink 
on paper. Many, however, he says, wrote with 
ink on the billets, in the same manner as they 
would have done on paper, &c. He knew some old 
Bards, and other persons, he says, who prepared, 
or manufactured, the skins of their own calves and 
sheep into good parchment. Those whose trade 
it was to make winnowing sieves, baskets, &c., 
made Staff Books also for sale, and they were nume- 
rously bought by the public. The Bards, how- 
ever, were themselves obliged to make their own 
Staff Books, Rolls, &c., and without producing 
such of their own making, could not have been 
admitted to the higher Bardic degrees, This 
custom, or Bardic law, is to this day observed with 
the utmost scrupulosity. 











* Joseph, the husband of the Virgin Mary, was a car- 


penter!—Ep, L. G, 


‘There are good reasons for thinking, that the 
ancient Anglo-Saxons, and of later periods, their 
English descendants, practised a similar method of 
inscribing upon wood. It was certainly practised 
by the old Danes, and other neighbouring nations 
of the northern parts of Europe, who cut or 
inscribed their Runic characters on staves or billets 
of wood. 

“Olaus Wormius, in his Literatura Runica 
(Hafria typis, &. Ann. 1636) caput primum pp. 6 
and 7, gives the following account of the Runic 
books of the ancient Danes, and of their manner of 
using letters, 

“*Modernam quinetiam literarum appellationem, 
qua eas Bogstave vocamus, ex eodem agriculture 
fonte dimanesse apparet. Loy, etenim Fagum, 
star, scipionem, seu baculum oblongum, notat. 
And a Latin poet of the 6th century, Venastius 
Fortunatus, Lib. viii., Epigram. xviii., has the ful- 
lowing distich :— 

“* Barbara fraxinei 
Quodq papyrus 


vingatur Runa tabellis, 
git wrgula plana valet.’ 

“Dr. Percy, in his translation of J/allet’s North- 
ern Antiquities, gives in his own note on p. 373, 
(Edit, Lond. 1770,) this distich of Fortunatus, with 
the following English translation :— 

“<The Barbarians engraved their Runic cha- 
racters on ashen tablets which serve them instead 
of paper.’ 

**] think the following gives the meaning of the 
second line, or verse, something more clearly. 

““«The Barbarians engrave (or inscribe) their 
Runic letters on ashen tablets, and for that pur- 
pose for which paper is used, the flattened sides of 
a little rod serve.’ 

“Dr, Perey had probably never seen or heard 
of the Bardic staff, and possibly had never read 
Olaus Wormius, for which reason he knew not 
very well what Virgula plana meant. Fortunatus 
describes two methods of using letters; one of 
which was to engrave or write (paint) on tablets, or 
thin boards, of ash; the other on the flattened or 
planed sides of a small rod, like the Bardic staff. 
Dr. Perey understands the whole as only pleonas- 
matically describing the first method, that of ashen 
tablets. 

“‘Scef, or Stafa, in our old Saxon writers, sig- 
nifies a letter, as well as a staff. 

“* Book is derived from the Danish Bog, or Boe, 
a beechen staff, on which the Runic letters were 
cut, or inscribed. 

“* Billet, a piece of wood—metaphorically, a little 
note, card, or letter; because originally inscribed 
on a billet of wood. 

** Stave (or Staff) still used by our psalmodists 
and parish clerks, for a stanza of a psalm or hymn. 

“Cut : to cut letters with a pen, a pencil, chalk, 
&e.; to cut his name, &e., very common expres- 
sions still used by the common people, for to write 
his name, &c.; because letters were originally cut 
in wood, with a knife, or some other edge-tool. 

“* He writes a good stick—i. e., he writes a good 
hand, or he writes well; from the ancient usage of 
writing or inscribing on a stick. 

** Come, tip us a stick! aboon-companion expres- 
sion, often used in London, for Come, give us a 
song! from songs having been formerly written, or 
engraved, on sticks. 

* Wright is, in Scotland and the north of Eng- 
land, the same as Carpenter, a worker in wood; 
hence the terms Mill-wright, Ship-wright, Cart- 
wright, Play-wright. It was formerly an act of 
carpentry to inscribe or cut letters on wood, and it 
is very possible that our modern term write is thus 
derived ; to wright—i. e., to carpenter a book. 

‘In the manors of Woolhampton in Berkshire, 
and of Pamber in Hampshire, the lord of the manor 
(or his steward) always gives receipts for rents, 
fines, heriots, and other manorial dues, on billets of 
wood, on which the letters are cut, (enquire further.) 
This was told me by the stewards of these lord- 
ships, or manors, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn,— 
Richards, Esq., about twenty-six years ago. 











“The Receipts, or Tallies, as they are called, of 
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the Exchequer, for all monies paid into it, and the 
memorials of all sums paid out of it, are notched 
or cut, and sometimes written with ink, on wood, 
or billets. I have seen one or two of those tallies, 
some of the characters were cut or notched with a 
knife, and some written with ink, (enquire further.) 

‘We have no right to suppose that our Saxon 
and old English ancestors were such fools, as to 
make use of all the words and phrases above 
instanced, for no good reasons. The reasons they 
had for using such expressions are, indeed, now 
unknown in general—not visible, perhaps, to one 
in a million—yet I believe that they are reason- 
able. Whence could such expressions be derived, 
but from an ancient practice of inscribing or cutting 
letters upon wood?” 


So much for the “ Bard’s Billet-Books ;” 
and we now conclude with the little particulars 
promised above :— 


««The Welsh Bards always meet in the open 
air, whilst the sun is above the horizon, where they 
form a circle of stones, according to the ancient 
custom: this circle they call Cylch Cyngrair, the 
Circle of Concord, or of Confederation. In these 
days, however, it is formed only of a few very small 
stones or pebbles, such as may be carried to the 
spot in one man’s pocket; but this would not have 
been deemed sufficient by those who formed the 
stupendous Bardie Circle of Stonchenge.’” 


Our notice of porcelain manufactories in our 
No. of Sept. 21, might have been accompanied 
by what Williams mentions in one of his 
tours:— 


“Before I leave this town, I will endeavour to 
see the porcelain manufactory of Nantgarw, in the 
parish of Eglwysilan, supposed to be the finest in 
Europe, and superior to the French. I have seen 
some articles of it, white as snow, and but little less 
transparent than fine glass. It was erected about 
two years ago, and it is but lately that the proprie- 
tors have had any quantities in readiness for sale. 

* * * * * 


“This manufactory (Mr. Waring adds) was con- 
ducted by the ingenious Mr. W. W. Young, men- 
tioned in the body of this work; and it is to be 
lamented that the proprietors did not find their 
interest compatible with its continuance; for the 
beauty of the ware was unequalled, and many of 
the articles manufactured were of great elegance. 
I value highly a specimen given me by Mr. Young, 
painted by his own tasteful hand.” 

We cordially recommend this anecdotie 
and various volume to philologists and arche- 
ologists, as well as to readers for general in- 
formation and amusement. 





THE SWEET AND BEAUTIFUL. 


The Ministry of the Beautiful. By H. J. 
Slack, F.G.S. Bentley. 


A urrtte tinged with the Germanic tone, 
there is yet a healthy love of Nature and 
Nature’s inexhaustible beauties in this neat 
volume, which consists of fourteen Conversa- 
tions on different interesting topics, but all 
resolving into that taste and grace which the 
feeling we have noticed is sure to inspire:— 
‘* Every faculty of the human mind (observes the 
author) has its own laws of belief, and truth can be 
presented to our sympathies as well as to our 
reason, and when viewed under such an aspect it 
- is felt rather than known, and is not in a proper 
state for discussion. When truths are thus objects 


of feeling, their beauty becomes apparent, and the 
‘Ministry of the Beautiful,’ as endeavoured to be 
set forth in the following pages, consists chiefly in 
its omnipresent power of stimulating the fancy and 
the heart to join the intellect in adoration of the 


How this is done, a very few touches 
may serve to show, and we select them with 
pleasure as fair specimens of a production 
which we have found both gratifying and 
instructive. The fourth Conversation com- 
mences thus:— 


“* Lyulph. Tow times and seasons are in concert! 
Spring is suggestive of morning, summer of noon, 
autumn of evening, and winter of night. 
“ Edith. Tike each best in turn. A little while 
ago I had a hearty welcome for Old Winter, when 
he came holding his icy fingers over the world, 
impressing all vegetation with mesmeric sleep ; and 
now my own soul seems budding and bursting into 
new life with every opening flower. It seems to 
wake with the busy bustling breeze, now here, 
now there, with the clear warm sunlight and the 
changing clouds. 
«I, You are almost an elemental spirit. 
«EF. T love them all. 
«‘ I, And in loving all, you are all. 
« F, Ts it not in the words of an old poet, ‘the 
bridal of earth and sky? 
“Z, It is more, for it is a triple union in which 
the ocean joins. With what responsive lustre his 
broad face gleams, purple, green, and blue, dark 
lines of shade, regions of mist and brilliant light! 
Sometimes the air makes the near things distant or 
invisible, and brings close remote objects. 
“« BE, Even now, parts of the distant coast are so 
brightly lit, that buildings can be discerned, while 
the capricious clouds make the rest invisible. And 
then across the unbounded ocean, through what 
bands of sunshine, shadow, and varied colour the 
eye can reach. The craggy cliffs gleam with golden 
furze and bright green, in which thousands of wild 
flowers are hastening to unfold their leaves, the 
rocky pools in sympathetic impulse glow with 
purple, green, and brown, as the ocean plants 
obey the call of spring. 

“(Edith sings.)” 


We omit the song, and pass to another 
brief example:— 


‘* Edith, The impressions which simple natural 
objects make upon us in early childhood, often 
strike some deep chord, which makes the key-note 
of life. A flower; a bright insect; the sparkling 
brilliancy of the stars on a frosty night; the crescent 
moon, climbing slowly over the tree tops, or pour- 
ing an interrupted light through forest leaves, the 
mysterious splendour of the glow-worm on a mossy 
bank,—such sights in the silence and repose of 
evening in the country often give the first and 
deepest hue of poetry to young hearts and minds. 

** Lyulph. And harmonize well with tales of fairies 
and enchanted castles, which ail children love. 

«Ff. Aud grown people, too, at any rate the 
best of them, if they would tell the truth and feel 
proud as they ought, and not be ashamed, as they 
often are, of having preserved a little childhood in 
maturer years. 

«I. Most wisely has Nature given to childhood 
a love of the wonderful and the beautiful ; and of all 
pernicious cants, one of the worst is that, which, 
under pretence of loving truth, crams the memory 
and stimulates the intellect, when full «lay should 
be given to the fancy and the heart. See, here is 
a fairy ring ‘whereof the ewe not bites;’ happy 
the full-grown man, or woman either, who can 
people it with dancing elves, and think not of dis- 
sertations on fungi. There are folks who will 
searce let a mother suckle her baby without ac- 
quainting both with the principles of hydraulics. 

‘‘ F. But happily a strong reaction is taking 
place from all such absurdities. Information can 
be given at any time, but a fine tone of feeling 
must commence in very early life, or it will always 
be wanting. 

“I. What a pity it is that these children grow 
up ina scene of so much beauty, with no percep- 
tion of its existence ! 





good and true.” 


“E. It is not all minds that are naturally sus- 





— 
re 


ceptible of such impressions, but I think all could 
be led to feel them. : 
“TZ. Yes, and that would be a most valuable 
part of education. Here are human hearts in the 
presence of Nature’s objects, but they are severed 
as effectually from them as they are from the ‘ spicy 
gales of Araby the Blest,’ and few there are who 
can bring home a freight of holy feeling, and land 
it in another's breast. 

“FE, Many hearts are so girt with recks and 
perilous shoals, that shipwreck is often the lot of 
those who try to read them. 

“ZL. But it is an enchanted coast, and there are 
thoughts and words of power to dissolve them into 
air. 

‘* EB. The beautiful has two epochs in human life: 
childhood when its seeds are most easily sown, and 
in after years when its neglected flowers raise their 
heads under the influence of ardent love, 

** [, None can love well who are not worshippers 
of the beautiful.” 


And to prove how much we really like the 
company and musings of the writer, we copy 
one entire composition as our final sample of 
his agreeable pages:— 


“The Fountain in the Wood. 

“A little way apart from a great city was 4 
fountain in a wood. Whe water gushed from a rock 
and ran in a little crystal stream to a mossy basin 
below; the wild flowers nodded their heads to 
catch its tiny spray; tall trees over-arcied it, and 
through the interspaces of their moving ‘caves the 
sunlight came and danced with rainbow feet upon 
its sparkling surface. 

“There was a young girl who managed every 
day to escape a little while from the turmoil of the 
city, and went like a pilgrim to the fountain in the 
wood, The water was sparkling, the moss and 
fern looked very lovely in the gentle moisture 
which the fountain cast upon them, and the trees 
waved their branches and rustled their green leaves 
in happy concert with the summer breeze. The 
girl loved the beauty of the scene and it grew upon 
her. Every day the fountain had a fresh tale to 
tell, and the whispering murmur of the leaves was 
ever new. By and by she came to know something 
of the language in which the fountain, the ferns, 
the mosses, and the trees held converse. She 
listened very patiently, full of wonder and of love. 
She heard them often regret that man would not 
learn their language, that they might tell him the 
beautiful things they had to say. At last the 
maiden ventured to tell them that she knew their 
tongue, and with what exquisite delight she heard 
them talk. The fountain flowed faster, more sun- 
beams danced on its waters, the leaves sang a new 
song, and the ferns and mosses grew greener before 
her eyes. They all told her what joy thrilled 
through them at her words. Human beings had 
passed them in abundance, they said, and as there 
was a tradition among the flowers that men once 
spoke, they hoped one day to hear them do so 
again. ‘The maiden told them that all men spoke, 
at which they were astonished, but said that making 
articulate noises was not speaking, many such they 
had heard, but never till now real human speech ; 
for that, they said, could come alone from the mind 
and heart. It was the voice of the body which 
men usually talked with, and that they did not 
understand, but only the voice of the soul, which 
was rare to hear. Then there was great joy 
through all the wood, and there went forth a 
report that at length a maiden was found whose 
soul could speak, and who knew the language of 
the flowers and the fountain. And the trees and 
the stream said one to another, ‘Even so did our 
old prophets teach, and now hath it been fulfilled. 
Then the maiden tried to tell her friends in the 
city what she heard at the fountain, but could 
explain very little, for, although they knew her 
words, they felt not her meaning. And certain 








young men came and begged her to take them to 
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the wood that they might hear the voices. So she 
took one after another, but nothing came of it, for 
to them the fountain and the trees were mute. 
Many thought the maiden mad and laughed at her 
belief, but they could not take the sweet voices 
away from her. Now the maidens wished her to 
take them also, and she did, but with little better 
success. A few thought they heard something, 
but knew not what, and on their return to the 
city its bustle obliterated the small remembrance- 
they had carried away. At length a young man 
begged the maiden to give him a trial, and she did 
so. They went hand in hand to the fountain and 
he heard the language, although not so well as the 
maiden; but she helped him, and found that when 
both heard the words together they were more 
beautiful than ever. She let go his hand, and 
much of the beauty was gone: the fountain told 
them to join hands and lips also, and they did it. 
Then arose sweeter sounds than they had ever 
heard, and soft voices encompassed them saying, 
‘From henceforth be united; for the spirit of 
Truth and Beauty hath made you one.’” 





SUMMARY. 


Elements of Catholic Philosophy; or, Theory of the 
Natural System of the Human Mind. 
KAI ‘H TOLAYTH APXH ANOPQTIOS. 

Longmans. HO. Neux., vi. 2. 5. 
CoNncEDING certain principles to Lavater, Camper, 
Gall, and Spurzheiin, and holding that there has 
been abuse and erroneous philosophy in their 
development by themselves, and more by their 
followers,* the author sets us a new Theory of the 
Natural System of the Human Mind. His main 
argument is, that without a perfect knowledge of 
the entire componency of mind, there can be no 
proper system for the education and good govern- 
ment of mankind; and that in past times, the 
mistakes in supposing this possible has arisen out 
of partial investigations of distinct faculties and 
modes of action. To be most intimately cognizant 
of parts and their operations leads to mistake ; the 
whole Scheme of the mind must be understood 
before the truth can be ascertained and right 
courses adopted. Such, in few words, we gather 
to be the author’s meaning; and we subjoin his 
consequent assertion that,— 

“As regards the question of practical utility, it 
is not easy to estimate the importance of a correct 
delineation of the Natural System of the Human 
Mind. By acquaintance with its character alone, 
can the proper limits of Religion, of Ethics, and of 
Political or Social Science, the scope of the Intel- 
lectual and of the Artistic powers, and the nature 
of the Imagination, the Instincts, and the Will, be 
rightly defined.” 

How this is to be arrived at, there is a chart of 
the mind to direct us. But this said chart, p. 27, 
we cannot transfer to our page; nor Deville’s bust 
either; nor the long chain of philosophical, logical, 
and religious reasoning with which the new theory 
1s supported. We must therefore refer to the 
volume itself, and finish with a concise specimen of 
its many opinions :— 


“Instinct has been very incorrectly defined as 
the reason of animals other than those of the 
human species. There can be as little doubt that 
some of the inferior animals possess a species of 
reason, as that man is endowed with the instincts 
that in infincy preserve his life, and in maturity 
continue his race. We trace in the brute creation 
the eidolon, or specifically lower exercise, of perhaps 
every human faculty. Instinct would appear to 
be the involuntary operation of certain mental 
faculties, producing action, such as comprehensive 





Pett... (he says) matter of regret, that a department of 
inquiry which might claim to rank as the chief element of 
the Science of universal physiognomy, has been placed in a 
false Position by its professors, and, in its crude and jéjune 
State, dignified by the proud title of ‘ The Science of Mind.” 





experience, consummate prudence, and accurate 
judgment would prescribe; rarely capable of culti- 
vation, and transmissible to progeny, as if by 
hereditary memory. 

“Genius is an eminent and heroic development 
of any of the instrumental faculties.” 

Collectanea Antigua. By C. R. Smith. Vol. II. 

Part I. Smith. 
Mr. C. Roacu Smiru goes on like a true virtuoso 
with this labour of love, bringing before us and 
preserving relics of ancient times, which are either 
hidden or passing away from our knowledge. The 
various nature of the remains which illustrate the 
manners and customs of the different races from 
the mingling of which we trace our descent, render 
productions of this kind extremely interesting. 
The lessons from the abodes of the living and the 
sepulchres of the dead, are alike instructive of their 
habits and history. The cromlech, the bath, the 
tesselated pavement, the stone coffin, the urn, the 
buried ornament and weapon, the calcined bone, 
the worn tooth, the drinking vessel, the painting, 
the instruments or articles for domestic use, all 
“* revisit the glimpses of the moon,” not to make 
night hideous, but to make day wiser. The arts, 
the sciences, the religion, as well as the social con- 
dition of the people, be they British, Celtic, Gaulic, 
Roman, Saxon, Belgian, Danish, Norman, or other 
odds-and-ends mixture of our progenitors, are, by 
the congregation of discoveries belonging to long 
bygone centuries, and carefully labelled in regard 
to their localities, (for the latter is most necessary 
intelligence to enabie us to form correct judgments, ) 
the only data upon which we can test the accounts 
that have come down to us from the earliest authors. 
In this point of view every fragment is of value, 
and sometimes of the utmost importance. It is, 
therefore, a most serviceable public office that Mr. 
Smith is so diligently performing, under all the 
discouragements and difficulties which beset anti- 
quarian pursuits in this country—discouragements 
and difficulties which we trust, however, are vanish- 
ing, albeit slowly, from our horizon. The example 
of such zealous explorers cannot be lost, and the 
activity which we see springing up and spreading 
everywhere throughout the land is a good sign for 
the future, not to be altogether thwarted, although 
impeded by injurious pretensions and worthless 
squabbles. The holding out upon personal motives 
where the great interests of science are concerned 
is perfectly disgraceful, whoever may be the 
offenders; and in our opinion it would be a most 
proper measure in the lovers of Archzology to 
throw off all allegiance, and as a general body form 
a new and independant compact, as An United 
Archeological System, devoted to the common 
cause, free from paltry jealousies, and denouncing 
all distractions of apparently irreconcileable and 
odious enmities. 

The present Part of the Collectanca is rich in the 
exhibition of Roman Tesselated Pavements, besides 
concluding a popular paper on Pilgrims’ Signs, and 
the descriptive letterpress, especially in the former 
case, shows the acuteness and experience of the 
author. The etchings, representing the symbols of 
the Hight days of the week, are particularly deserv- 
ing of notice and praise. 


A Treatise on Moral Evidence. By E. A. Smedley, 
M.A. Cambridge: Deighton. London: Bell. 
To judge by the immense number of publications 
on philosophy and religion, we ought assuredly to 
reckon ours a very philosophical and religious age, 
and ourselves very intelligent philosophers and 
excellent Christians. Alas! that the superabun- 
dance of letterpress instruction and admonition 
should apparently produce so incommensurate an 
effect; and that there should still be so much of 
crass ignorance and rampant vice in the world! 
That darkness and iniquity should prevail; that 
common education should be neglected, or per- 
verted to selfish purposes and ambitious aims ; that 
the country should be law-ridden, instead of being 
governed by justice; that priestly conflicts should 





usurp and distract the realm of truth; and, in 
short, that we should not be a morsel wiser or 
better, with all this teaching (if not the worse), than 
our forefathers were a hundred, two hundred, or 
three hundred years ago. Yet let us give due 
credit to those who endeavour to amend us; among 
whom we may fairly rank Mr. Smedley, the author 
of this volume. 

His effort is to enforce the cultivation of the Moral 
Sense, which he asserts to proceed from an inhe- 
rent foundation in Nature, which implies a percep- 
tion of right and wrong, and a consequent respon- 
sibility for actions that spring from the recognition 
or rejection of this principle. ‘This of course leads 
to the great question of the basis in original sin, 
and other theological arguments, which we must 
leave to be read in the work itself. Suffice it for 
us to say, that it is written in a temperate tone 
and the opposite of a controversial spirit. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. By Robert 
Galloway, F.C.S. Churchill. 

A Goop manual for the chemical student in his first 
efforts at analysis has long been required. Not 
that there are no books by which the tyro may be 
guided; on the contrary, they are numerous; but, 
for the most part, their authors have forgotten that 
those who begin to learn a science are necessarily 
ignorant of its first principles. | Consequently, 
simple matters, to them familiar as ‘ household 
words,’ have been thought too slightly important, 
and they have been omitted. The result has been, 
that the young student is continually obstructed 
by some trifle in his way. The author of this little 
treatise has wisely begun with the alphabet of his 
science; and his explanations of terms, and his 
illustrations of simple phenomena, are very happily 
given. We cordially recommend this manual to 
every person desirous of making himself acquainted 
with the powers of chemistry, and although the 
determination of the quantity of any matters in 
combination will demand studies of a more advanced 
kind, yet a very fair amount of knowledge may be 
obtained from this manual, by those who desire only 
to examine into the qualities of a compound. 


By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Chapman and Hall. 


Godolph in - 


WE have only to notice this fine and striking crea- 
tion of the author’s genius, in order to note that it 
is now the first time he has put his name to and 
acknowledged it. He tried the anonymous experi- 
ment, on which we remarked in our review of 
Death’s Jest-Book last week ; and found the public 
voice true to his merits, whether éncognito or un- 
diseuised. Such talents and powers cannot indeed 
fail to attract admiration, no matter under what 
mask they may choose to appear. ‘There is a kindly 
and graceful dedication to Count D’Orsay, one of 
the first to confess the beauties and encourage the 
early struggles of the then unconfessed Godolphin. 


Handbook to Harrow-on-the-Hill, &c. By Thomas 
Smith, author of ‘“‘ The Topographical Account of 
St. Mary-le-bone. Wright. Harrow: Crossley. 

Tuts is a nice guide, and very complete description 

of the interesting parish of Harrow—of the visible 

church on the hill—of the important grammar 

school founded by John Lyon, yeoman, in 1571— 

of the distinguished characters it has sent into the 

busy world—and of all the particulars which can 
interest visitors to the pleasing scenery in this 
neighbourhood, including the rich pastures of 

Perivale. 

The Ladder of Gold. 

Robert Bell. 


An English Story. By 
3 vols. Bentley. 


WE have only time, this week, to notice the issue 
of this work, which has for a season been the 
leading feature in Bentley’s Miscellany. The pub- 
lic will now enjoy the better opportunity of reading 
without interruption the English Story which Mr. 
Bell has told with the spirit and ability which are 
so well known to distinguish all his writings. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


By the return of the whalers from the Arctic Seas, 
the following addition is made to the late intel- 
ligence from that quarter :—‘‘ Nothing was seen of 
the ships composing the expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin since the dates mentioned in 
Commander Forsyth’s despatch; but it is the 
opinion of those in these whalers, who are able, 
from long experience in the Arctic regions, to judge, 
that the breaking up of the ice and clearance of 
Lancaster Sound would open a passage round Cape 
Reilly, where the remains of Sir John Franklin’s 
encampment were found, and up Wellington Chan- 
nel. If so, then it may be concluded that this 
channel will be well explored, whatever may be 
the result.” 


NEW ZEALAND BIRDS. 


Notornis, or Porphyrio Mantelli, of New Zealand. 
—Dr. Mantell has just received from his son, Mr. 
Walter Mantell, a beautiful specimen of the large 
Purple Rail, called Hoko by the natives, and which 
‘was supposed to be extinct, the skulls and bones 
having been found fossil with those of the Moa. 
This bird was caught in Resolution Island, on the 
north-west coast of the Middle Island of New Zea- 
land, and is the only one hitherto known. Even 
the natives had not seen one till the present indi- 
vidual was caught. Dr. Mantell has placed this 
vara avis in the hands of Mr. Gould, to figure and 
describe in the supplement to the Birds of Australia. 
Of the other rare and highly interesting recent and 
fossil specimens just received from Mr. Walter 
Mantell, an account will shortly be given by 
Dr. Mantell. 





On the Variations with Season of the Difference of 
the Mean Pressure of the Atmosphere at Greenwich 
and Makerstoun. By J. A. Broun, (British 
Association, Section A.) 


THE barometers employed in the Greenwich and 
Makerstoun observatories are by the same maker, 
of the same size and construction, and of the best 
kind: observations have been made with these 
barometers simultaneously for eight years, and they 
have been reduced to the same zeros. The follow- 
ing are results of the comparisons of these observa- 
tions :— 

The mean pressure of the atmosphere reduced to 
the level of the sea by the 

Inches. 
Greenwich ) observations for the eight s 29-944 
Makerstonn } years 1842—9 {90-846 

When reduced to the level of the sea, the mean 
pressure of the atmosphere is nearly one tenth of 
an inch of mercury greater at Greenwich than at 
Makerstoun. 

When we compare the means for the several 
years, we find that the excess at Greenwich is not 
constant. The excesses for each year are :— 

1842 1843 1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 
In. In, In. In. In. In. In. In. 
O°119 0°096 0°070 0°096 0°102 0°116 0°104 0-079 

The excess varies as much as half its mean value, 
and appears on the whole greatest in the hottest 
years. 

It is in the comparison of the monthly means, 
however, that we find the most curious result. 
The annual law of the atmospheric pressure at 
Greenwich consists of a maximum from May to 
September, a principal minimum in October, a 
principal maximum in December, and a secondary 
minimum in April. The annual law at Makerstoun 
is somewhat similar; a minimum, however, occurs 
between May and September, and the maximum in 
the latter month is the principal maximum for the 
year; the minimum in the beginning of the year 
occurs also in January and February, instead of 
April. The laws for the two places will be best 




















{Mean barometer at the 
Month. level of the sea 1842—9. | pisference. 
Greenwich. |Makerstoun.| 
In. In. In. 
January ......... 29°953 29°786 0°167 
February......... 29-921 29°788 0°133 
NE cncasaccces 29°923 29°826 0:097 
MMI asoinssesveae 29°881 29°850 0°031 
IEE ana scsccseeees 29°965 29°951 0°014 
MN encacennaaed 29°966 29°879 0°087 
July... ...-| 29°979 29°865 07114 
DO ae 29°960 29°863 0°097 
September 30°005 29°970 0-035 
October 29°870 29°758 0-112 
November | 29°905 29°765 0-140 
December 30°038 29-892 07146 





When we examine the difference of the mean 
pressures for each month, as obtained from the eight 
years’ observations, we find that it obeys a remark- 
able law. It is a principal maximum in January, 
and a maximum again in July; it is a minimum in 
May, and again in September. Or, it isa maximum 
both in the coldest and in the hottest months, and 
it is a minimum about a month after the vernal 
equinox and at the autumnal equinox. 

The positions of the two places are very similar ; 
nearly on the same meridian, and nearly equi-distant 
from the eastern coast of the island. Makerstoun 
is 4° 6’ north of Greenwich. Greenwich is nearer 
the continent, and its mean temperature is some- 
what affected by this greater proximity; the mean 
temperature at Greenwich is only two degrees Fahr. 
higher than that of Makerstoun in winter, while 
it is five degrees higher in summer. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
THE NINEVITE SCULPTURES. 

By the iast accounts from Mr. Layard (September 
2nd), we learn that he had returned to Mossul with 
all his staff; but the fever we mentioned in a 
preceding notice had much prostrated his strength, 
and the Doctor and Artist, owing to similar attacks, 
had been obliged to leave. Yet he continues his 
incessant labours (now thrown so entirely on his 
own shoulders) for hours together, and what between 
his energetic zeal and plenty of quinine, keeps the 
enemy in some degree of check. We understand 
that the trustees of the British Museum are sending 
out another draughtsman. Most of the sculptures 
sent over previously by Mr. Layard have been ex- 
hibited to the public at the British Museum for some 
time ; those which have lately arrived, including the 
colossal bull and lion, with human heads, however, 
are now to be seen in the entrance hall of the 
Museum, where they are temporarily placed :— 
the bull and lion are wonderfully perfect, and in 
many respects exhibit remarkable spirit and skill 
in the form and attitude. All the sculptures are in 
alto relievo, and appear to us to be the most perfect 
examples of ancient art that have ever been re- 
covered —that is, so far as preservation is con- 
cerned. Most invaluable to archeologists are the 
fine arrow-head inscriptions with which almost 
every figure is more or less inscribed—these are 
quite perfect, as from the chisel, and highly in- 
teresting. Most of the figures are equally un- 
injured ; two are of immense size. 











DISCOVERY OF A LOST MANUSCRIPT CHRONICLE OF 
JEAN LE BEL.* 


THE celebrated chronicle of Jean le Bel, mentioned 
by Froissart at the commencement of his first book, 
so long sought after, and supposed to be irretriev- 
ably lost, has recently been discovered by M. 
Polain, Keeper of the Archives at Liége, amongst 
other MSS. in the Royal Library, or Bibliothéque 
de Bourgogne, at Brussels. This valuable work 
is on the eve of publication, and will be comprised 
in an 8vo. volume, printed in black letter, the im- 
pression to be limited to 100 copies. 








followed in the table :— 


* Author of the earlier chapters of Froissart, 





———— 





Jean le Bel was born at Liége in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Neither the date of hig 
birth nor of his death is precisely known, Byt 
Jacques de Hemricourt, his contemporary anj 
friend, informs us in his Mémoires des Nobles dp 
Hesbaye, that he died about 1370, at upwards of 
eighty years of age. His will, which was long 
preserved in the archives of Litge, bore the date 
of 1369. He was of noble lineage, a descendant 


-of the house of D’Isle, one of the most ancient jn 


the city of Liége. His father filled the honourable 
post of sheriff of the city in 1310; and one of the 
brothers, called Henry, entered the military pro. 
fession, and accompanied (as did also our chroni- 
cler) Messire Jean de Hainaut, Seigneur de Beau. 
mont, in the expedition undertaken by Edward 
III. against the Scots, at the beginning of his 
reign. All that we know of him, however, has 
been derived only from two sources—the writings 
of his contemporaries, Jacques de Hemricourt and 
Froissart. 

Hemricourt describes Jean le Bel as a “ puissant 
et magnifique seigneur, passionné pour tous les 
exercices chevalresques, et possédant, en outre, 
quelque talent dans la science du gai scavoir.” But 
he does not mention the chronicles he wrote. For 
this information we are indebted solely to Froissart; 

“Je me veux fonder et ordonner,” says he, in 
the prologue to his first book, ‘‘ sar les vraies chro- 
niques, jadis faites et rassemblées par vénérable 
homme et discret seigneur, monsciqnerr Jchan le Bel, 
chanoine de Saint-Lambert, & Liege, qui grand cure 
et toute bonne diligence mist en ceste matiére, ¢ 
la continua tout son vivant au plus justement qu'il 
put, et moult lui couta a la quérir et a l’avoir.” 

From a comparison of the retrieved MS. with 
Froissart’s chronicle, it appears that the latter 
strictly and honestly adhered to his plan of found. 
ing or grafting his continuation on the labours 
of his predecessor, for he has, in the first fifty 
chapters of his Chronicle, done little more than 
copy Jean le Bel; and the celebrated chronicler of 
Valenciennes was correct when, speaking of the 
Liége chronicle, he said, ‘Je n'y veulx mettre ni 
dter, oublier ni corrompre, ni abreger histoire en 
rien, par deffault de langage, mais la veulx multi- 
plier et accrottre ce que je pourrai.” ; 

The discrepancies between the two texts are, in- 
deed, scarcely perceptible before you come to the 
80th chapter of Froissart’s first book, but they 
increase when beyond the 98th chapter. Subse- 
quently to this period (An. 1339-40,) he has ful. 
filled his promise of augmenting and enlarging bis 
model-text. It is easy to perceive this in the 
graphic style he adopts in his own narrative. | The 
great artist at once proclaims himself, and French 
prose composition is displayed in all its éclat and 
all its grandeur. . 

The MS. in question was found by M. Polain, 
transcribed and incorporated into a prose “ Chiv- 
nicle de Liege,” by Jean des Prez, dit d’ Outremeust, 
another contemporary of Jean le Bel, born at Liege, 
in 1338, where he died about the year 1400, This 
transcript comprises a period between the years 
1325 and 1340, which corresponds to 146 of the 
chapters of the first book of Froissart, consequently 
it contains only the first part of Jean le Bel’s 
chronicle ; and hitherto, unfortunately, the con- 
tinuation has been looked for in vain. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fragment of extreme importance, and 
a record of great value in consulting the history of 
the reigns of Edward the Third and Philippe le 
Valois. Froissart, it is evident, cannot be col 
sidered as a contemporary historian of the events 
recorded in his first book ; “il estoit,” as he says, 

“alors trop jeune de sens et d’age;” on the con 
trary, Jean le Bel was intimately mixed Up 
with the greater portion of them, and was ac 
quainted with them either from personal know- 
ledge, or through the medium of those who had 
authentic sources of information; for instance, 
through Monseigneur Jean de Hainaut, to whom, 
when complete, he submitted his MS. La Cure 
de Sainte-Palaye was therefore correct when he 
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2a 
observed, that it would have been impossible for 
chronicler of Valenciennes to have chosen a 


the for the facts he 


° safer njpare te, 
safer guide, or a safer guarantee 
had to record. 





ARCHZZ0OLOGY. 
ASSOCIATION AND INSTITUTE. 


Proposed Union of the A rcheological Association and 
Institute.—The Council of the Association has pub- 
ished an abstract account of the correspondence 
between the two Presidents, relative to the resolu- 
tion passed at the Manchester Congress. The 
Jishop of Manchester in the chair. If the Institute, 
as it now appears, did not want a union, how came 
it, then, on such an occasion that such a resolution 
Ww 13 proposed and carried? The parties concerned in 
doing this were not only not members of the Asso- 
ciation, but one was an influential member of the 
Institute! It appears, however, that even before 
any official notice or communication could be made 
to the Institute on the part of the Association, that 
the Institute’s central committee passed the resolu- 
tion of September 9th, which placed union out of 
the question. The President did not know of this 
meeting until informed by Mr. Way that the thing 
was done. He himself thought there could be 
no meeting at that season, as most of the members 
were out of town; but it appears that those who 
were left considered themselves fully competent to 
settle the question, without the knowledge of their 
President, and without calling a special council 
meeting. This is a matter as vitally important to 
the Institute, or more so, than to the Association, 
and we think the names of those gentlemen who 
passed the resolution of September 9th should be 
published, and we hope the members of the Insti- 
tute will attentively peruse the document to which 
we now call attention. It is believed that three 
out of the very few who composed this anti-union 
clique are totally unknown as antiquaries or as 
archeologists, and yet they assume to themselves 
the right to speak the sentiments of the many 
learned and worthy persons who are in this section 
of the original Archzeological Association. 


DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS AT CAERWENT. 


Derive the course of enlarging a saw-pit, between 
the junction of the Usk and Newport roads at Caer- 
went, upwards of four hundred of the base silver 
or billon coins of Gordian, Philip, Otacilia, and 
others, have been discovered. As usual, they have 
been dispersed in all directions amongst curiosity- 
hunters, and the chances of finding any numismatic 
rarity or novelty is therefore almost out of the 
question. The Rev. Mr. Steele has, however, suc- 
ceeded in securing a few, which we are glad to hear 
he intends sending to the Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Mr. Akerman, for proper examina- 
tion, 

BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL, ETC. SOCIETY. 
At the general meeting, Colonel W. B. Higgins in 
the chair, some Roman vessels and other antiquities 
were laid on the table, and a collection of coins 
belonging to Mr. C. Bithrey was exhibited. 

The Rev. W. Airy called the attention of the 
meeting to a proposal which had been made for the 
union of five societies for the publication of their 
proceedings. It was suggested that an octavo 
volume should be published every year, the cost 
of the publication to be borne proportionately by 
the several societies. 

This was carried nem. con. 

A satisfactory report was read and adopted. 

The Rev. B. E. Bridges then read a continuation 
of his excellent paper ‘‘On some Distinctive Fea- 
tures of Christian, as contrasted with Classical 
Art,” the first part of which he read at a former 
meeting, and which was published in the Bedford 
Times, from which we have abridged this notice. 











FINE ARTS. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
THE elections of President and Keeper of the Royal 
Academy are now very near at hand, and we believe 
Sir R. Westmacott has adhered to his resolution 
to decline the honour of candidature which was 
pressed upon him by a majority of his brethren. 
Mr. Eastlake, therefore, as we stated, is the 
favourite for election, and sure of success ; but the 
Secretaryship of the Fine Arts Commission still 
stands in the way, and some of the electors make 
a point of its being resigned in the event of his 
being chosen President, or, indeed, as a step to 
that cheice. But, we presume, his election is 
sure. 

As for the office of Keeper, if really vacated, we 
know that Maclise (an honour to the arts of his 
age and country) has been invited to accept that 
office, and we trust, disparaging none of his con- 
temporaries, that he may be the man. Mulready 
and Leslie have been spoken of, but neither, we 
believe, desire the appointment, which would in- 
terfere with other avocations. Mr. Hart has also 
been named, and against an artist of his talents 
there could be no objection. 

teferring to a review in this number, we would 
ask whether it might be advisable, as in most of 
our great national bodies, to elect the President 
R.A. (say) for three years, eligible for re-election 
or otherwise ? 


PORTRAIT OF VITTORIA COLONNA., 


THE portrait of Vittoria Colonna, attributed by 
Signor Campanari to Michel Angelo, an account of 
which appeared in the Literary Gazette, No. 1729, 
has been submitted to the Academy of St. Luke, 
for the opinion of its professors, and, as is stated 
in the Giornale di Roma of the 2nd inst., they have 
unanimously pronounced in favour of its authen- 
ticity, as “the original work of Michel Angelo; 
every part indicating the powerful style of this 
greatest master, and his method of colouring; that 
some inferior parts were left imperfect by Buonar- 
rotti, and completed by some other artist of his 
school ; that the picture was a work of the greatest 
merit in the art.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 
Paris, Wednesday. 
‘* ALMANACKS” have always formed a very import- 
ant branch of the publishing trade in France ; and 
since the Revolution, it is the only one which has 
enjoyed anything like prosperity. It puts in 
movement, among authors, printers, paper-makers, 
binders, publishers, and booksellers, a capital 
amounting to several hundred thousand pounds 
annually ; and the outlay which it necessitates for 
advertising forms no insignificant item in the 
ledgers of newspaper and periodical proprietors. 
It is really marvellous to see the host of these pub- 
lications which, year after year, issue from the 
Parisian press. They are of all shapes, all sizes, 
all degrees of literary merit; contain all possible 
kinds of information, for all classes of the commu- 
nity; are printed on all sorts of paper, in all 
sorts of type; and are sold at all prices to suit 
every purse. In this country, moreover. almanacks 
have an importance which they possess in no other. 
The majority of them are political, or socialist, 
and are the most powerful means of proselytism 
which parties can employ: for they find their way 
into the garret of every workman, the hut of every 
peasant, and the house of every citizen ; and, unlike 
the newspaper, which is forgotten as soon as read, 
—or the book, which reaches comparatively few— 
they get into the hands of every one, old and young, 
male and female, and are read, and re-read, and 
pondered over, day after day, until their contents 
become firmly engraved on the mind, and their 
teaching finds its way to the heart. A vast portion 
of the population, indeed, especially in the agri- 








cultural districts, have no other reading in the 
world, from year’s end to year’s end, than their 
almanack ; and as they find it a faithful counsellor, 
as regards the times for sowing and planting, the 
operations of gardening and farming, the risings of 
the sun, and the changes of the moon, and all other 
things they have need to know, it is no wonder 
that they accept it as their ‘‘ guide, philosopher, 
and friend” in political and social matters. Thus, 
popular and esteemed among the masses, the 
almanack has had no difficulty in enlisting in its 
service writers and savans and politicians of the 
very highest distinction, such as Arago, Quinet, 
Michelet, Hugo, Sue, Nettement, Louis Blane, 
Dumas, Capefigue, Littré, Méry: in fact, it has 
taken from each political party its principal chiefs, 
and joined with them the élite of art, science, and 
literature. 

The Republican and Socialist parties were the 
first to discover the immense importance of political 
almanacks, as a means of proselytising among the 
masses; and these parties have derived, and, I 
doubt not, are still deriving, more advantage there- 
from than any other. Under Louis Philippe, they 
succeeded by the silent, yet indefatigable, labour 
of the almanack in weaning the masses from all 
affection for his dynasty, and even for the monarchy 
in any form; and they spread broadcast among 
them the Socialist ideas, as they are called, which 
have already brought down terrible disasters on 
France, and are destined to create yet many more. 
And these parties are still working in their voca- 
tion with perseverance worthy of a better cause. 
For one almanack of other parties, they have a 
dozen: where others are circulated by thousands, 
theirs go by millions: and, entre nous, their lists of 
contributors contain the most eminent names, and 
their publications display, on the whole, a decided 
superiority in talent. 

These remarks have been drawn forth by the 
fact, that we are now in the very thick of the Al- 
manack season, Almanacks come out when phea- 
sants come in, and they are in all their glory from 
the middle of October to the middle of November. 
At this present moment booksellers’ shops are 
literally crammed full of them, and publishers are 
dispatching them to all parts of the country by 
tons ata time. It is curious to see them mixed 
péle-méle in the shops:—here a fierce Red Repub- 
lican one, thereone advocating ultra-monarchy ; this 
bearing the cap of liberty and the communist level, 
that stamped with the crown and the lilies; 
yelling forth the maddest socialism, another howl- 
ing the worst fanatic conservatism; here one of 
rank infidelity, by its side one brim full of religion ; 
and then, ranged in rows or heaps, all kinds for all 
sorts of people—the ‘‘Philosopher’s” and the 
**Cook’s,” the ‘* Prophetic” and the ‘‘ Retrospect- 
ive,” the ‘Terrible ” and the ‘‘ Comic,” . 
tronomic ” and the *‘ Meteorologic,” the “' 
the ‘‘ Sailor’s,” the ‘‘ Nursemaid’s,” the “ Child’s,” 
the ‘Young Lady’s,” the ‘Mother’s,” the “ Fa- 
ther’s,” and the ‘‘Uncle’s;” the “ Literary,” the 
“ Pictorial,” the ‘‘Scientific,” the ‘‘ Theatrical,” 
nd the “ Horticultural ;” and a whole legion of 
others. 

We have had this week at the Théatre Francais 
what the French call ane grande solennité—a new 
five-act play by the admirable Scribe, and the début 
of a young lady named Madeleine Brohun in its 
principal character. Both attained on the first 
night immense success, and the public verdict in 
their favour has since been enthusiastically ratified. 
The play isfounded on the captivity of Francis I. 
at Madrid, and introduces us to that brilliant hero 
(more deserving of esteem, however, for the noble 
protection he afforded to letters and arts) to the 
Emperor Charles V., and to the sister of Francis, 
Marguerite, afterwards Queen of Navarre. This 
Marguerite, it will be remembered, was tenderly 
attached to her brother, attempted to effect his 
escape from Madrid, bullied Charles into paying 
him the respect due to his rank, and was the prin- 
cipal actor in all the intrigues which were got up 
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for, against, or about the two sovereigns. The 
author has, of course, as Walter Scott used to say, 
dressed up historical facts in such a way as to fit 
them for company ; he has also added sundry inci- 
dents of his own invention; but the result is the 
production of one of the most brilliant comedies 
that have been presented on the French stage for 
along time past. The débutante, who is young, 
beautiful, modest, and charming as an angel, acted 
with exquisite taste and powerful effect; such 
talent, indeed, did she display, that she stepped 
at once into a foremost place on the French stage, 
and there is good reason to hope that she may be- 
come in comedy what Rachel is in tragedy. The 
piece is called Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre, 
but there is no particular reason why it should 
bear that title, as all that it has to do with the 
Contes is, (which your readers are aware are in the 
‘Decameron’ style,) that Marguerite is made to 
attempt to smuggle an important state document 
to France in place of one of her Contes—a trick dis- 
covered by Charles, and which forms one of the 
principal incidents in the play. In addition to the 
Contes, her naughty Majesty wrote sundry come- 
dies, farces, and (on the principle, probably, of 
having at least one halfpenny-worth of bread to a 
good deal of sack) sundry religious works. 

In a recent sitting of the Académie des Beaux 
Arts, Mr. Raoul Rochette read a notice of the life 
and works of an artist of small celebrity, named 
Garnier, who died not very long ago. This wor- 
thy, it seems, began painting at a very early age, 
and painted almost every day of his life, till he 
was upwards of eighty. He spent an incredible 
time in doing a picture: one work representing 
the entrance of Napoleon and Marie Louise into 
the garden of the Tuileries for the first time after 
their marriage, actually took the old fellow thirty- 
seven ycars! Napoleon was dead, buried, and de- 
cayed years before the work was completed. Mon- 
tesquieu spent twenty years over his “Esprit des 
Lois;” but there is a wide difference between 
twenty years and thirty seven—a wider still be- 
tween one of the most majestic monuments of 
human genius and a daub of an insignificant pas- 
sing event. Thirty-seven years—prodigious! 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Meyerbeer is, we are informed, at present engaged 
in composing the music for the choruses of the 
Lumenides of Mschylus, which is about to be re- 
presented at Berlin. He has undertaken the task 
at the special request of the King of Prussia, whose 
passion for the old Greek drama is well known. 
The great composer is taking vast pains with the 
work, in order to render it not unworthy of the 
mighty original. 


Taternational Copyright.—Mr. Halliwell has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Zines, complaining of an 
unauthorised republication in London of an edition 
of Shakspere, with introductions and notes by him- 
self, published with considerable success in New 
York. We have no doubt he can prevent this 
appropriation of his labour. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


SONNET. 
* Let the Deed shaw.” 


Such difference there is ’twixt Word and Deed 
As lies between the shadow and the thing: 
From each if equal good or evil spring, 

’Tis in the one yet wrapt as in the seed, 

But full-grown in the other. Oh! take heed 
Of words which grow from thoughts to acts that bring 
The soul to view, and round our being fling 

The sweetness of a flower, or scent of weed. 

By what is said, if wisely understood, 
The heart’s deep purposes we may divine ; 

Yet these oft waver between ill and good, 

As shadows fall with faint or darker line; 

Actions belong not to such changeful mood, 
Nor from their settled form and hue decline. 











LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE TO BERTHA. 
LETTER SEVENTH. 


Sweet to watch the fair Spring going, all her golden ringlets blowing, 
To the maying—to the mowing—laughing, singing, on her way ; 


o* 


Sweet to list the streamlet welling, by some lonely cottage-dwelling, 
And to find our bosom swelling with a gladness born of May! 


If the spirit be not wholly lost to what is good and holy, 
Wrapp’d in evil fancies solely, Spring can win us to rejoice; 

If God made his creatures brothers, surely then the joy of others, 
Pleasure, though it be another’s, yet should be a welcome voice. 


Oh, to watch with grateful feeling God through nature still appealin 
Still His agency revealing through the smallest flower that grows; 


(oy 
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*Tis to make existence dearer—’tis to make the future clearer— 





*Tis to bring God’s presence nearer 


when the heart thus grateful glows! 


See, the air is full of brightness, and my bosom feels its lightness, 

Lost the pressure, lost the tightness, which each morning saw increase ; 
For I’ve own’d my sin’s commission, with a deep, devout contrition, 
And I bow to God’s decision—and await His time in peace. 


Now, e’en Winter, stern and hoary, would come to me with a glory, 
Telling me the self-same story—God is here, in white array ; 

And the boughs, bereft and broken, would convey the same blest token 
God to future time hath spoken—and, again, shall we have May. 


Quick are we to take objection—quick to find out imperfection— 


Would to Heaven the heart's election of the Good as quick might be 
But the heart is late in turning—slow, reluctant, dull in learning 


ad. 


That, while Darkness we're discerning there is Light we will not sec. 


All the health that Life can send us 





all that Fortune’s self can lend us— 


Fail to please us ;—to offend us it takes little, space or speech !— 
Surely there needs something righting, to avert this constant blighting 
Of the spirit’s free delighting in the joys within its reach! 


Surely there is something needing? 


Nature lacks some little weeding, 


Which permits us, thus unheeding, every blessing to pass by; 
Yet, at every small vexation, every trifling innovation, 
Quarrels with its adverse station, and doth nothing but decry. 


See me, Bertha, half-reclining—garden flowers around me twining— 
And the clear warm sunlight shining, as if gold was rife as rust ;— 
As if that for which men toil for, was not worth this constant coil for, 
As if gold was but a foi/ for things no better than the dust. 


Where the golden moss is creeping, where the mountain lambs are leaping, 
There’s a low white cottage peeping, with a green porch at the side, 
Half-way down the woody dingle it stands beautiful and single, 

Like a home just dropp’d from heaven, where the happy may reside. 


And an Angel truly dwells there 





one, who God's own precept tells there, 


And her love all things excels there, that are lovely to the eye ; 
For she liveth but to gladden those Affliction comes to sadden, 
And wherever there is sorrow her dear hand is ever nigh! 


She has lent my soul reliance—she has given Doubt defiance, 

Taught me man’s and Heaven’s alliance; taught me holier steps to trace ; 
Shown me hopes that Faith erected; joys, on which I'd ne'er re‘lected ; 
And my soul is less dejected gazing on her heavenly face! 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Tue Grand National Concerts have, during the past 
week, proved incontestably that the promises held 
forth in the Prospectus are being fully and effi- 
ciently carried out. The programmes have exhibited 
not only a thorough knowledge of the wealth of the 
classic writers, but a perfect appreciation of the 
clegancies of the lighter composers. The varieties 
have been uniformly characterized by a just taste 
and a right feeling, and the successive appearances 
of new aspirants for public favour have imparted 
fresh novelty and increased interest to the perform- 
ances. ‘Two fresh appearances have occurred— 
Herr Labitsky, the renowned waltz-composer; and 
Miss Goddard, a young pianiste, of not only great 
promise, but of great performance. The dance- 
music of Labitsky has moved the feet of all the 
saltatory devotees not only of Europe but of the 
whole civilized globe. He unites the various 
merits of Strauss and Lanner—possessing the grace 
and originality of the former, with the broad 
rhythm and peculiar beat of the latter. Hisruling 
subjects are ever fresh and inspiring, and the 
orchestration is brilliant and full of colour. As a 
conductor, his skill is made manifest by his mastery 
of all the peculiar resources of the band, his indica- 





tions of the most delicate nuances of the score, and 
the promptness and decision of his baton. There 
is in his music delicious tune to tickle the ear of the 
multitude, and science to satisfy the querulous 
judgment of the learned musician. We hope som 
to hear some of those delightful pot powrris from 
popular operas, which have so greatly excited the 
fanaticism of his manifold worshippers in Germany. 
Miss Goddard, who made her début in public o 
Wednesday, is a pupil of Thalberg. She is very 
young, and exceedingly interesting in appeal 
Her style is akin to that of her farnous master, and 
her achievement ofall and several of the difficulties 
of modern pianism is quite perfect. The tone pro- 
duced is round and firm—her execution clear aud 
distinct, and her facility of finger quite marvellous. 
The coup d’essaie was Thalberg’s new Fantaisie 
airs from L’Elisir d’Amore, the most difficult af 
all his works. Its execution was faultless—the cov 
trary motions—the passages for the left hand—th 
arpeggios and staccato were executed with a grace 
and certainty, only second to that of Thalberg 
himself. The public was enthusiastic, and testified 
its rapture and astonishment by continuous salvos 
of applause. The performance of La Taranielle, 
in the second part of the programme, was Vey 
admirably delivered, and was spontaneously re-de- 
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manded, upon which the youthful pianiste played 
the famous “‘ March of the Croat,” which excited 
asimilar furore. Her second appearance was on 
Friday, on which occasion she performed Pru- 
dent's Fantaisie on airs from Lucia, with remark- 
able effect, and repeated Thalbere’s £lisir d’ Amore. 
Charles Hallé, in the interpretat veral of the 
al piar iters, has iully maintained 
vated status as one of the very greatest exponents 
of the highest school of musical art. Herr Molique 
whose fame as acomposer and violinist iseverywhere 
renowned, has performed his Fantaisie on English 
airs with deserved success. The arrangement is 
markel by grace, fancy, and deep musical skill ; 
his tone is sweet and thrilling, his style of the best 
order, and his execution facile, certain, and 
utterly free of that pseudo-expression of passion, 
which has obtained amongst French violinists. The 
name of Herr Molique is a great point d’appui, 
and imparts an inherent value and consequence to 
the Grand National Concerts. Mendelssohn’s 
Grand Symphonie in A minor, and his picturesque 
overture, ‘The Isles of Fingal,” Beethoven's 
Grand Symphonie in I’, the Adagio and first move- 
ment of the Ninth Concerto of Spohr, and other 
works of the same lofty character, magnificently 
rendered by the superb orchestra, sufficiently bear 
witness to the fulfilment of the promise to produce 
the greatest works of the great masters by the 
best exponents. Of Master Heinrich Werner, the 
boy pianist, a second hearing has satisfied us, that 
notwithstanding the possession of considerable 
cleverness, the public exhibition was unwise as it 
wascruel. Time and consistent study may and 
will do much—but time and study must do their 
work ere the wishes of his friends be consummated. 
Mdile. Angri is the vocal queen of these concerts 
—her rendering of the ‘‘Non piu mesta,” the 
“Brindisi,” and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ No, no, gg 
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secure rapturous encores;—Madame Biscaccianti 
is nightly increasing in popularity, and Mrs, 
Alexander Newton, of the Wednesday Concerts, 
finds numerous admirers amongst the promenaders. 
A very graceful set of Valses, original in subject, 
thythmical in measure, and brilliantly instru- | 
mented, composed by Captain Carter, have been 
played with great and deserved applause. The 
great English tenor, Sims Reeves, appears for the 
first time this evening. 

Mr. Hullal’s Monthly Concerts of Ancicnt and 
Modern Musie.—The present improving taste for 
music amongst the middle classes is owing in a great 
measure to the individual exertions of Mr. Hullah, 
whose activity has, for some years past, provided 
sacred works of the highest character at a compara- 
tively low-priced admission. To the numerous per- 
sons whose peculiar dispositions lead them to prefer 
music of this nature to that of a secular character, 
the Sacred Harmonics have been most acceptable. 
We now perceive with pleasure that it is Mr. 
Hullah’s intention to give a series of eight concerts, 
in the course of the eight months included by 
November, 1850, and June, 1851, at St. Martin's 
Hall, on the evening of the third Wednesday of 
each month. The works performed will not be of 
any one particular school, but will always be such 
as require an orchestra and chorus, consisting of 
Mr. Hullah’s first upper school, numbering about 
four hundred voices; the orchestra includes some 
of our first musicians, and is likely to be one fully 
qualified to execute in a worthy manner the classical 
works which will be given. Several evenings of 
the series will be devoted each to the performance 
of an oratorio, while the remaining concerts will 
consist of miscellancous selections, in which will 
be included one entire or connected work. The 
following are some of the entire works: Beethoven's 
Mass in C, and Choral Fantasia ; Haydn’s Seven 
last Words; Handel's Messiah, Utrecht Jubilate, 
and Acis and Galatea; Mendelssohn's Elijah, 
Lauda Sion, 95th Psalm, 114th Psalm, and First 
Walpuryis Night. Movements, or succession of 









movements, will be selected from Bach’s Mass in 








B minor, and Motets ; Carissimi’s Jephtha; Handel's 


Alexander Balus, Coronation Anthems, Chamber 
Duets, L’Allegro, Chandos Anthems, and Semele ; 
Mozart’s Motets, Jdomeneo and Zauberfléte ; Men- 
delssohn’s Posthumous Psalms for an eight part 
chorus, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Convent 
Motets; Purcell’s Aing Arthur, and Dido and 
and Weber’s Oberon. It will be seen, 
from the perusal of the above selection of classical 
music, that the discrimination of Mr. Hullah has 
not been dormant. The new works are—a Can- 
tata by Mr. Sterndale Bennett; four compositions 
by Charles Gounod; a Motet of Sir Frederick 
Ouseley; and a composition by Mr. Macfarren. 
We anticipate much benefit to the singing classes 
from this introduction of miscellaneous composi- 
tions. It is a pleasing reflection that the spirit 
of times gone by—of the Elizabethan age, when 
each right merry gentleman could take his part in 
the madrigal after dinner—may again awaken in 
our invention-teeming, soul-stirring age. We wel- 
come the establishment of these concerts as a pre- 
cursor of good to our national musical taste. 
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THe theatres during the weck have presented the 
usual lull which obtains after the feverish anxiety 
and bustle attendant on their opening. Some very 
slight movement has been discernible at the Hay- 
market and the Princess’s. At the former was 
produced, on Wednesday, what is stated in the 
bills to be an ‘entirely new’ comic drama, called 
The Husband of my Heart. This was a bold an- 
nouncement, as a piece called The Pride of the 
Market, identical with the ‘entirely new comic 
drama,’ was acted at the Lyceum a few seasons 
since, adapted by Mr. Planché. The worthlessness 
of the piece, in both instances, is proved by its 
comparative failure at both houses. The bad policy 
of the management in thus presenting an old piece 
as a new one is sufficiently clear, and argues either 
a want of the necessary knowledge of ‘past events,’ 
or the wilful publication of a mistake. In the 
version submitted at the Haymarket, the dialogue 
lacks refinement of thought and elegance of dic- 
tion; the comic portions are not only coarse and 
clumsy, but are the mere scrapings from old farces 
and antiquated jest-books. Planché’s piece, though 
weak, was nevertheless distinguished by neatness 
of dialogue and brilliancy of style. The aristo- 
cratic roués delivered themselves as courtiers and 
as gentlemen, and the simplicity of the market- 
people was not vulgarized, nor stamped with the 
Adelphi mint-mark. Our feelings are strongly with 
the management of the Haymarket—we wish it 
well, and hope its entire success. Its efforts in the 
good cause have been zealous, and worthy all com- 
mendation; but in the present state of sharp 
rivalry it should be doubly careful to exclude 
dramas which neither in plot, construction, nor lan- 
guage, possess the most distant claim for pre- 
sentation on these boards. Assuredly from 
amongst the extended unacted repertory of the 
theatre some dozens of dramas might have been 
selected, possessing higher literary merits and 
superior novelty of subject. The Husband of my 
Heart is robbed of all interest by its ruling inci- 
dent. There is nothing real about it ; it is false in 
system, improbable in action, and threadbare in 
incident. Its extravagance is unredeemed by hu- 
mour, and the personages are mere stage conven- 
tionalities. It affords no scope for natural acting, 
for the characters are built up of impossibilities, and 
are the mere puppets of the stage. 


been used up by the French Vaudevillistes of the 
Boulevards. The Haymarket has a high position 
to maintain, and a long list of worthy successes to 
boast of, and therefore great precaution should be 
used not to endanger or damage its past renown. 
We are aware that good original productions are 
difficult to procure, but surely in their absence the 
adaptations of foreign pieces should at least be sig- 
nalized by careful selections and literary capability. 
Slip-shod vulgarity and senseless rhodomontade 


They have done | 
duty in some scores of Spanish plays, and have | 





should be utterly banished from its precincts. We 
do not object to variety of production or class of 
subjects, so they be characterized by moral quali- 
fications and literary elegance. But the facile ad- 
mission to all that— 
—— Tenet insanabile mutos 
Scribendi cacotthes, 

must be stringently avoided, or the result will be 
the continuous inilictions of such vapid dulnesses as 
The Husband of my Heart. Dryden has bequeathed 
to us the just rule fortranslation. Translation,” he 
says, ‘‘is not so loose as paraphrase, nor so close as 
metaphrase.” Would that our translators and 
adapters would adhere to the principle enunciated 
by honest John. The plot may be rehearsed in a few 
words.—The Duke de Fronsac has, by thecommand of 
the King, been forced to marry a lady contrary to his 
will, and to increase the force of the punishment, 
the bride is so closely veiled that the husband can 
form no idea of her features nor her age. The 
Duke, after the ceremony is performed, leaves the 
new-made Duchess, and determines to see her no 
more. The lady, conscious of her charms, is bent 
upon bringing her errant lord to her feet. The 
Duke, to amuse his lighter hours, seeks the society 
of all the pretty girls in Paris, and the Duchess, 
aware of his gallantries, assumes the dress of a 
market-girl, and fascinates by her manners and her 
beauty the heart of her liege lord. <A certain 
Viscount de Belletulippe, aware of existing matters, 
seeks to make a conquest of the Duchess, but his 
advances are met with contempt. The Duke gains 
the consent of the pretty market-girl to visit his 
country house, but the assignation being overheard 
by the Viscount, he determines upon substituting 
a poissarde— Anglicé, a fish-fag, in her place. 
Thus they are both taken to the villa of Belletu- 
lippe. The Duchess partially assumes her original 
manner and costume, and achieves a triumph over 
the Duke, when a command is conveyed to him 
from the King to present himself at court, to an- 
swer for his desertion of the Duchess. By the inter- 
cession of his wife he receives the monarch’s pardon, 
and felicitates himself upon the possession of the 
woman he had previously abandoned. There is a 
comic underplot, in which figures Brioche, a pastry- 
cook, the prétendu of Eugenie, who eats the supper 
provided for the ladies, and gets drunk upon the 
accompanying champagne. ‘The piece was agree- 
ably acted by Miss Reynclds, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Mr. Howe, Mr. Selby (the adapter of the drama), 
and Mr. Buckstone. There was considerable ap- 
plause, and at the conclusion a call was made for 
the performers. 

On Thursday, an adaptation from a French 
vaudeville, which was frequently acted during the 
last season at the St. James's theatre, called 
Merovée, ow Brune et Blonde, was acted for the 
first time under the title of My friend in the Straps. 
The man in the straps is an Irishman, J/r. O’ Blaney, 
who has made love to a single lady, S/iss Caroline, 
at Boulogne, and to Mrs. Capsicum. His friend 
Frederick is betrothed to the young lady, and it is 
for the purpose of completing the marriage that 
he is accompanied by 0’ Blaney to the house of her 
father, Mr. Nupkins. Here, to serve Frederick's 
views, he assuines the character of his tiger, and 
commits all sorts of absurdities. While waiting at 
table he discovers and is discovered by the ladies, 
and an excellent scene grows out of the various 
dilemmas. The young lady remains true to her 
Irish lover who had won her heart at Boulogne, 
and all parties are ultimately satisfied with the 
dénouement. The chief merit of the farce depends 
upon its practical fun, and the exceeding breadth 
of the acting. Mr. Hudson played with unflag- 
ging spirit, and Mr. James Bland, as a Major 
Capsicum, avery excitable gentleman, with elabo- 
rate whiskers, contributed greatly to the success 
of The Man in the Straps. 

Mr. Macready’s valedictory engagement com- 
mences on Monday. Macheth has been selected 
for the occasion. He will be supported by Mrs. 
Warner as Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Davenport, the 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











American actor, will make his first appearance at 
the Haymarket in the part of Macduff. During 
the week will be presented The Merchant of Venice 
and King Lear. 


Princess's Theatre.—The novelty at the Prin- 
cess’s has been a one-act absurdity, Sent to the 
Tower. Two persons, represented by Keeley and 
Harley, pretenders to the hand of a young lady, 
are secured in a country mansion, the property of 
a favoured rival. This place they believe to be 
the Tower of London. <A certain amount of bick- 
ering relative to their several claims forms the 
staple of the piece. At length they are released 
from their durance, and the ‘folly ceases.’ The 
French piece, Za Bastille, from which it is derived, 
has some probability, but this is utterly destroyed 
in the English version. Some of the situations are 
sufficiently odd, but the air of untruth which sur- 
rounds the whole affair marred its success. The 
applause was anything but vehement at the fall of 
the curtain. 


Strand Theatre.—On Wednesday last a three-act 
drama, entitled Born with a Caul, founded on the 
** Adventures of David Copperfield,” was produced 
at this establishment. Such a perversion of a 
praiseworthy, powerful book—such a carelessness 
of author, actor, and stage-manager—so many in- 
congruities and absurdities crowded into one piece, 
it has seldom been our lot to witness. The inde- 
cent jests which take the place of Mr. Dickens's 
poetical dialogue, where the author has been un- 
able to make use of it, render the drama unfit for 
the ears of the educated. We regret to say the 
piece was successful, the audience being much 
pleased with the extravagant practical fun intro- 
duced. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE FRENCH PERIODICAL PRESS. 


THE famous ordonnances seem to be mere storms 
in a wash-hand basin, when compared with the 
tempest gathering out of the new law for regu- 
lating the press— 
** Deepening, enlarging, mingling peal on peal, 
Crushed horrible, convulsing”’ 

Paris and France. Without saying anything about 
the graver points, we have certainly had our ideas 
tickled by attempting to ‘realize’ the funny device 
for having every article published subscribed by an 
individual—actual, producible, living being. It is 
so droll an idea, and all the consequences must be 
so droll, that nobody could imagine their figure 
and variety. Only think of our newspapers and 
other periodicals under similar circumstances! A 
thundering leader in the Times, signed Metternich. 
A damaging article in the Chronicle against the 
Ministry, under the signature of the late Sir R. 
Peel’s Private Secretary. An encomium on the 
bravery of Barclay and Perkins’ draymen, signed 
Klapska, and the Daily News glorying still more 
in the exploit from the pen of Ledru Rollin. The 
Post warmly defending Lord Palmerston, by . 
The Standard reviling Haynau, by a partizan of 
Kossuth. The Globe assailing Lord Brougham, by 
a mistake, whose parentage was subscribed ; and 
the Sun and other journals playing cross purposes 
and hide-and-seek with equal notoriety. 

Then another entertaining ‘dodge’ would be, to 
put names to articles in earnest or in joke, and 
defy their owners to prove them forgeries. All 
the courts in Britain could not determine these 
questions. 

Then would come the mixed compositions, the 
real We’s; some of them dotted with names as 
thick as commas, semicolons, and periods. 

But the grand sport of all would be, to remark 
the difficulties of the thieves and plagiarists who 
live on other folks’ brains, and pass their stolen 
goods off as their own honest productions and pro- 
perty. The signatures of the real authors, instead 
of the pirates, to these thefts, would be as good as 
a detective police force, 








VARIETIES. 
LIKE SCARBOROUGH CLOCKS, RATHER TOO FORWARD. 
(Yorkshire Proverb.) 

Scarborough Clocks are, or, at least, used to be in 
olden time, celebrated for being always too fast. 
There is a pretty little tale told of a Yorkshire lass, 
who, being fairly tired out with her sweetheart’s 
never putting the necessary question, at last plumply 
and plainly made the venture herself, and asked 
him whether or not it was his intention to marry 
her: when, Yorkshire-like, he coolly replied, ‘I 
think, my dear, you're like the Scarborough clocks, 
yowre rather too forward !” 

The Rev. Dr. G. Thackeray, Provost of King’s 
College, a man of great classical attainments, and 
highly esteemed, has been gathered to his fathers, 
at the ripe age of seventy-three. 

St. Luke's Hospital—On the anniversary of St. 
Luke, the 18th inst., sixty or seventy of the 
patients were entertained with a soirée, singing 
and dancing. In the ball, officers of the establish- 
ment, nurses, and attendants mingled, and the 
whole went off with perfect decorum. How gratify- 
ing the result of mild treatment in cases of insanity, 
instead of the brutal practices of former years! To 
witness St. Cecilia and St. Vitus enjoyed by the 
inmates of St. Luke’s, is indeed a Saint worship 
delightful to behold—a progress indeed of our own 
times. 

Sale of Fircarms.—As at the period of the Marr 
and Williamson murders, the spreading alarm of 
atrocious burglaries throughout the country is 
proving a source of profitable business to the ven- 
dors of guns and pistols. They have at present so 
glorious a free trade, that a punster remarked their 
whole stock would go off. But what defence is 
there against the root and nourisher of the evil— 
the wealthy receiver, who deals honourably with the 
plunderers, though he knows so little of English 
grammar as to be ignorant of the sign? and yet 
moves in so respectable a circle of citizen life that 
he might successfully put up for sheriff or alderman. 
Such men have the blood of Hollest and other 
victims more on their heads than the doers of the 
murders. 

Signsof Burglarious Times.—One of the extremely 
sensitive indications of the readiness with which 
every thing is now-a-days turned to money-making, 
has amused us in the advertisements of country 
residences and suburban villas ‘not detached,’ 
which detachment has hitherto been their strongest 
recommendation to tenants. 

Electric Telegraph.—A company has been formed 
at Paris for establishing electric communications 
throughout that city; and workmen are now em- 
ployed in trying an experiment between the Bastille 
and Madelaine. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Analysis and Summary of Thucydides, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Arnold’s Arithmetic, Part 1, second edition, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Blessings of the Lord’s Second Advent, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Butler’s Modern Atlas, new edition, 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 
Cinq Auteurs Contemporains ; ou, extraits des ouvrages de 
La Martine, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 
Clarke’s (Dr. A.) Commentary on the Old and New Testa- 
ment, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth, Vol. 1, 10s. 6d. 
Collection of Poetry for Practice of Elocution, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
Comic Annual for 1851, Edited by Mayhew, 12mo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
Dixon’s Life of John Howard, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 
Elliott’s (J.) Course of Practical Mathematics, Part 1, 
“ Algebra,” 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Francatelli’s Modern Cook, sixth edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Goethe’s Iphigenia and Tauris, Notes by De Behr, 12mo, 
6d. 


2s. 6d. 

Hook’s (Theodore) Life and Remains, fourth edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Hunting Field, by Harry Hieover, 12mo, half-bound, 5s. 

Hymn-Book for the Use of Churches and Chapels, 18mo, 
cloth, 2s. 

King’s (Rev. Dr.) Principles of Geology, second edition, 
post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Ladder of Gold; an English Tale, by R. Bell, 3 vols. post 
8vo, cloth, #1 11s. 6d. 

Latham’s English Language, third edition, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

Lee’s (H.) Origin of Inflammation in Veins, 8yo, cloth, Gs. 





Lettice Arnold, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 21s, 





—: 
Mackay’s Western World, 3 yols., fourth edition, cloth, 


#1 Ils. 6d. ‘ 
Pace’s Farmers’ Account Book, folio, half-bound, 7s, i 


Select English Poetry for Schools, Edite 
12mo, cloth, 4s. “a ed by Dr. Allen, 
Showell’s Housekeepers’ Account Book for 195] foli 
sewed, 2s. iii. 
Simon’s Lectures on General Pathology, post 8vo, cl., 7s 6d 
Sir Roger de Coverley, (by The Spectator,) square, crows 
8vo, cloth, 15s., morocco, 27s. 
Swan’s (T.) Lectures on the Existence and Attri 
the Divine Bein, 12mo, 3s. 6d. B Attributes o 
Tourrier’s Juvenile French Grammar, 16mo, cloth, 9s, 6d 
Walker’s Original, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. aa 


» Crown, 





———_. 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 

(This table shows the time which a clock or watch shoul 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 


1850. h.m. s. 1950. hm, ¢ 

Oct. 26 . . . 1144 63] Oct. 30 . . . 114344 
MW. . —44 O'7 | SL .« — 43 45:8 
238 .. — 4355°8 | Nov. 1... —4344y 
9. « dB 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Civic Feasts—These entertainments must be in great 
request. In answer to “ Citizen” and “R. A,” we have to 
say that the note in our last number was a mere casual 











passing remark on the worthy example set by Lord Mayor 
Johnston in doing honour to the high intellect of the country 
in Sciences and Literature, and that the Fine Arts were not 
named was an omission of no consequence, since every one 
must remember that they were set in their rightful place on 
the oceasion. There is, however, no incongruity in making 
such fé/es exceptional, for they are unions of the everlasting 
in fame with the fleeting in present position. The distip- 
guished are of different natures and orders. The Philosopher, 
the Author, the Sculptor, and the Painter, are for all time; 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, &e., are for 365 days—in leap 
year, one day more. When Alderman Moon comes, according 
to the rota, to the chair, we look to see the Arts at least 
fitly recognised at the Mansion House. Apropos of this 
subject, we have been amused by a “‘ dodge” of the Sheriffs 
of London to get a seat at the grand York Mayor's banquet 
to-day. It scems as if the House of York had forgotten to 
invite them; on which the London newspapers on Saturday 
last state that they have been invited ; but on Monday 
morning appears a contradiction in the Times to the effect 
that the first paragraph was “ premature,” but “no doubt 
was entertained that the oversight would be corrected.” 
The practice of dinner-catching, it seems, is not confined to 
the idle spunging West End class, long celebrated under the 
title of Diners Out. 
Erratum.—In the letter of “ Laura D’ Auverne,” No. 1759, 

stanza 8, line 3, for— 

“ Oh, so easily the paper floated, eddied, sank, and died;” 
read,— 
“0, = se the paper floated—floated, eddied, sank, and 

died.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE — 
THE GRAND NATIONAL CONCERTS. 
MONDAY, October 28th. 





PROGRAMME.—PART I. 


Symphonie inD . ; ° r ‘ - Moxart. 
Aria Buffa, M. Jules Stockhausen, “Il Pos- 
tiglione” . ‘ Balfe. 


Concerto in E, first movement, Miss Goddard, 
(her third appearance in public) * 
Cavatina, Mdlle. Angri, ‘*‘ Or la sull’ ’onda” 
(Giuramento) . . ‘ ° ° . 
New Valse, Tony (first time of performance) 
Aria, Mr. Sims Reeves, “Un impero” (La 


Hummel. 


Mercadante. 
Labitzky. 


Prophéte,) (his second appearance) . Meyerbeer. 
Fantaisie, Violoncello, Sig. Piatti, on Airs 
from Linda di Chamount P ° . Piatti. 
Overture, Maritana . ° ° . . V. Wallace. 
PART II. 


Septuor for Violin, Tenor, Violoncello, 
Double Bass, Clarionet, Horn, and Bas- 
soon, performed by MM. Sainton, Dando, 
Piatti, Anglois, Franc, Steglich, and 
Baumann . . * ‘ . ° 

Cavatina, Mdlle. Angri “Ciel Pietoso,” 
(Zelmira) . . . . “ 

Fantaisie on Airs from Don Pasquale, Grand 
Pianoforte, Miss Goddard 


Beethoven. 
Rossini 


Thalber » 


Ballad, Mr. Sims Reeves, “In this old chair” Bale. 
New Polka, Charlotten (first time of per- ; 
formance) ; : ; : . « Labitzk 
Solo Concertina, Mr. Blagrove, (his first ap- 
pearance) . ° ° ° ‘ . . Blagrov 
Galop Des Papillons, composed expressly for 
these Concerts ° . . ‘ . Carter. 
PROMENADE ° ° e 1s. 6d. 


Doors open at half-past Seven, and commence at Eight 
o’Clock. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 





M. JULLIEN’S GRAND 
BAL MASQUE, 
Will take place on 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER ith, 

A’) JULLUIEN has the honour to 
N e announce that his GRaND ANNUAL BAL Masque 
will this year be given previous to the commencement, 
instead of at the termination, of his ANNUAL SERIES OF 
Concests, and will take place on 


THURSDAY, November 7th, 1850, 
(Tur CONCERTS COMMENCING ON THE FOLLOWING EVENING.) 


1850. 








M. Juturen feels it is almost unnecessary to refer to the 
fact of the great increase in the popularity of BALS 
MASQUES since he had the honour of introducing them in 
this country. The patronage bestowed on them by the 
Nobility and Gentry, is a sure evidence of the immense 
attraction of such Entertainments—of the splendour and 
completeness with which they have been presented—and, 
above all, of the manner in which they have been con- 

ted. 

—. been generally allowed that, in the Decoration of 
these BALLS, they have surpassed all other Entertainments 
of alike kind; but the one here announced being given at 
the commencement, instead of at the termination, of M. 
JULLIEN’s ANNUAL SERtEs OF Concerts, 'THE WHOLE OF 
THE DECORATION WILL BE ENTIRELY NEW, 
and be seen for the First Time on THURSDAY, November 
7th. In addition to this will be displayed the Magnificent 
and Novel 


CRYSTAL CURTAIN, 


which was exhibited on One Evening only last year—viz., 
that of the Bal Masqué, and which created an universal sur- 
prise and admiration. 

M. JvLuren abstains from giving any detailed description 
of the Decoration, but begs to assure his Patrons that they 
may rely on witnessing one of the most splendid combina- 
tions of Decorative Effects ever produced. 





The ORCHESTRA will, as heretofore, be complete, and 
consist of ONE HUNDRED and TEN MUSICIANS. 
Principal Cornet-a-pistons, Herr Kaznic. 
Conductor ......+, . M. JULLIEN. 
The New and Fashionable Music of the present Season 
will be played, and include several New Polkas, Waltzes, 
Mazurkas, and Quadrilles, composed expressly for the 
Nobility’s Balls, Almacks, &c., by M. Jullien. 





Tickets for the Ball . . . . 10s. 6d. 





The Prices of Admission for SPECTATORS (for whom 
the Audience Portion of the Theatre, will, as before, be set 
apart) will be as on former occasions, viz.— 


Dress Circle . ° ° ° ° 5s. 


Boxes . ° . . . . - 3s, 
Lower Gallery ° ° ° e 2s. 
Upper Gallery . ° - Is. 


Private Boxes, from #3 3s. upwards. 


Persons taking Private Boxes will have the privilege of 
passing to and from the Ball Room, without extra charge. 


Tickets for the Ball, Places and Private Boxes, may be 
secured on application to Mr. O’REILLy, at the Box-Office 
of the Theatre, which is open from 10 to 5. Private Boxes 
also at Mr. Mitcne.yi’s, Old Bond-street; Mr. Sams’, 
St. James’ Street ; Mr. OLLIVIER, Mr. ALLCROFT, Messrs. 
Lraper & Cocks, and Mr. CuappeL, New Bond Street; 
Messrs. CRAMER, BeAr, & Co.; and at JuLiien & Co’s, 
Musical Establishmert, 214, Regent Street. 


The Doors will be cpened at Half-past Nine; and the 
Dancing commence at Ten. 


Sherbet, Carrara Water, Coffee, Tea, and Ices, (under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. Payne,) will be supplied 
pe the Evening, and at One o’clock the Supper will be 
served. 


Mr. I. Narwan, jun., of 18, Castle Street, Leicester 
Square, is appointed Costumier to the Ball. 


Persons in the Costume of Clowns, Harlequins, or Pan- 
taloons, will not be admitted. 





M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
\ JULLIEN has the honour to 
« announce that his Annual Series of Concerts will 
commence, at the THEATRE Roya, Drury LANE, on FRIDAY, 
November 8th. 


M. JULLIEN’s GranD ANNUAL BAL Masque will this year 
be given at the commencement, instead of at the termina- 
tion of the Concerts, and will take place on THURSDAY, 
November 7th. 


ERR LABITZKY at the National 
Concerts. The Berliner Waltzer, the Herbstblu- 

men (Autumn Flowers) Waltzes. 
“‘Labitzky’s Waltzes, &c. evince extraordinary talent, 
even genius.”—Daily News, Oct. 23. 
Also the California Galop. All performing with great 
applause at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


London, Messrs. R. Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Street, sole publishers of Herr Labitzky’s Works, and pub- 
lishers to her Majesty. 


REPARATIONS IN GERMANY 
FOR THE EXPOSITION OF 1851.—In the ART- 
JOURNAL for November will be found a Tour of the 
Editor in Germany, and a Report concerning the state of 
the Industrial Arts, and the preparations there making for 
the Exhibition of 1851. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for NOVEM- 


BER contains an engraving on Steel of the Marble 
Bust by Mr. Durham of Miss Jenny Linp, with two engray- 
ings from paintings by Wilson and Wilkie in the VERNON 
GALLERY. 


"THE following LETTER has been 

circulated by the Editor of the ART-JOURNAL 
among the Manufacturers of Great Britain, the continent 
of Europe, and America :— 











S1r,—I beg to apprise you that I am now actively arrang- 
ing to report very fully the Exhibition of the Industry of 
All Nations to be held in London in 1851—by describing 
and illustrating by fine Engravings on Wood, all the more 
prominent and meritorious objects contributed by Manufac- 
turers: I design to issue Supplementary Parts (or double 
numbers) of THe Art-JouRNAL, each Part to consist of at 
least 52 quarto pages, and containing between 250 and 300 
Engravings. 

These Engravings will be produced without cost to the 
Manufacturer. 

It will be only necessary for the Manufacturer to supply 
me with drawings of the principal objects he designs to 
exhibit, together with such information concerning his esta- 
blishment as it may benefit him to communicate; but it is 
essential that these drawings be received at the earliest pos- 
sible period, in order that they may be in all respects 
worthily executed and carefully printed. 

When these illustrated Reports have been issued with 
Tne Art-JouRNAL, they will be collected into a Volume, 
which Volume will contain, probably, more than a Thou- 
sand Engravings, and become--as a Catalogue of its most 
beautiful and valuable contents—a permanent record of the 
Exhibition, and a key to the most meritorious Manufactures 
of all parts of the world. 

I have already visited the several States of Germany, and 

am about to visit Belgium, Holland, and France, and other 
countries, in order that these Reports may be as perfect as 
possible. 
If you will be so good—with as little delay as your conve- 
nience will permit—to communicate with me on this subject, 
you will essentially forward my plan, and enable me to do 
justice to your productions by obtaining Engravings of them 
in time to secure accuracy of copy and delicacy of finish. It 
may be well to add that none of the Engravings will appear 
until the Ist May, 1851. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your faithful Servant, 
Tue Epiror oF THE Ant-JoURNAL. 





N ECHIS PAPIER MACHE TEA 

TRAYS are decidedly the most unique and elegant 
ever manufactured. The designs are various, as well as 
the prices, and the economical may be suited as easily as 
those whose wealth entitles them to seek for the most 
recherché articles which art can produce. The papier- 
maché work-tables, work-boxes, tea-caddies, writing cases, 
inkstands, hand screens, card boxes, &c., are really superb. 
Mechi has a stock of dressing-cases not to be surpassed ; 
also an immense assortment of writing-desks, table cutlery, 
Shefiield plated ware, &c. His cushioned bagatelle tables 
are renowned for their superior construction. 


Manufactory, 4, Leadenhall Street, London. 








Assurance Companies. 





OMMERCIAL AND GENERAL 
J LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheap- 
side. 

Assurances effected upon every system. Halfcredit given 
for the whole term of Assurance. A liberal commission 
allowed to Solicitors and Agents, and fees paid to Medical 
Referees. To parties requiring temporary loans, by effect- 


ing Assurances with this Association, great facilities are 
afforded in obtaining such assistance. 





Full particulars will be duly announced. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 


8, WATERLOO PLAce, PALL Matt, Lonpon; 97, GEORGE 
STREET, Epinpuxcu ; 12, St. Vincent PLACE, GLASGOW; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 














| . Sum added } Sum added Sum 
Sum Time 4 ~ 
“ to Policy in| to Policy in ayable at 
Assured. | Assured. arid “nd Pp pent 
| £eadl Seodt #48 
6000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 638 6 8) 78710 0 6470 16 8 
5000 | 1 ear ce } 11216 0} 511210 0 
1000 | 12 years 100 0 0} 157 10 O 1257 10 O 
1000 | 7 years ; | 157 10 0} 115710 0 
1000 1 year oe / 2210 0 1022 10 0 
800 12 years 50 0 0} 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 4 years oe | 45 0 0 545 0 0 
500, | lyear | ll 5 0 $11 6 0 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London. 





UNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES,) 

CoRNHILL AND BAKER STR Lonpon ; COLLEGE GREEN, 
DUBLIN; AND EsPpLANADE, HAMBURG. 
Instituted, A.D. 1714. 

WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., Chairman. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 





The rates on Life Insurances for short terms are con- 
siderably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, with- 
out profits, at reduced premiums, as well as by payments of 
only two-thirds thereof. 

The scale for middle and advanced ages is especially 
favourable to the public. 

By the Septennial Bonus of 1848, additions have been 
made to Profit Policies (effected in Great Britain) averaging 
£65 per cent. between the ages of 20 and 25; £57 per cent. 
between the ages of 25 and 30; £52 per cent. between the 
ages of 30 and 35; and £47 per cent. between the ages of 35 
and 40, on the respective amounts of premium paid in that 
period. 

Policies effected at the present time will participate in 
the next bonus. 

THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


Fire Insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned 
on policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment. 





MENTOR 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
2, OLD Broap STREET. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £250,000. 


PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of RuTLAND, K.G. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Right Hon. the Eart Firzwitiiam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


DIRECTORS. 
Joun DEAN Paut, Es@., Chatrman. 
GrorGE BerKevey Harrison, Ese., Deputy-Chairman, 


Advantages offercd by this Company, which is composed of 
Mutual and Proprietary Branches :— 


The security of a subscribed capital of #250,000. 
In the Mutual Branch, the whole of the profits are 
divided amongst the holders of policies on which seven 
annual premiums have been paid. 
In the Proprietary Branch, the lowest possible rates of 
premium consistent with the security of the assured. 
Credit given for half the premiums for the first seven 
years, and increasing premiums commencing at exceedingly 
low rates. 
Naval and military men assured at the ordinary rate 
when on home service, with a moderate additional charge 
for license to proceed to any part of the world. 
The usual commission allowed to medical men, solicitors, 
and agents. 
In all cases where a medical report is given, the fee ig 
paid by the company. 
All policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 





JAMES DANIELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS MORE, Manager, 
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THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established at York, 1824, 
AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 


G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. SWANN, CLovucn, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 


HE attention of the Public is par- 

ticularly called to the terms of this Company for 

LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which is made 
between MALE and FEMALE Lives. 


Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. 

















Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. | Age | A MALE. | A FEMALE. 
next ‘parceled Gencieaenan. — a ao ees Roo 
- pirth- 
i | Whole Life Premiums. | oy Whole Life Premiums, 
} &e ad. £8. a, £ad}| £a d, 
10 17 6 15 4 46 31.6 | 332 
13 19 3 170 | 50 419 | 313 3 
16 11l 8 1810 | 53 411 6 426 
20 | 114 4 11l 6 56 5 4 0 414 0 
23 | 117 0 113 8 60 6 6 0 512 6 
6 | 203 116 2 63 740 69 6 
*30 2650; #119 9 66 834 0 710 8 
33 28%6/] 2 210 |; 70 10 0 4 | 976 
36 213 0 | 26 4 73 1116 2 | 11 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 |} 76 13°19 
43 | 3 5 3 217 2 | 30 | 161210 


* Example.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual 
payment of £22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age, can se- 
cure the same sum, for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 


FIRE INSURANCES 

Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 
terms. 

Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appoint- 
ments have been made. Applications to be made to Mr. 
W. L. NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London, 








NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


48, Gracecnurcu Srreet, LonDon, 

FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, ETC. 
Enrolled under the Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly Societies. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Samvuet Haynurst Lucas, Esa. 
Deputy-Chairman—Cuanrres Lusuincton, Ese., M.P. 

John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Esq. 
Wm. Miller Christy, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Alderman. 
PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, M.D.,F.L.S. | ‘Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
The following statement shows the progress of the In- 
stitution from its commencement :— 








No. of | 





Years ending | Policies: Annual Income. — of 
. pital. 
issued. | | 
20th Nov., 1836 | 616 £8,021 12 2 | £10,736 3 0 
“ 1837 435 14,600 0 0 31,592 10 5 
2 1838 459 19,934 19 4 46,855 010 
Ps 1839 490 25,457 4 2 64,959 10 10 
” 1840 494 31,091 10 10 90,545 13 9 
99 1841 357 36,357 1 4 | 114,993 2 4 
” 1842 364 39,360 9 7 | 139,806 1 7 
» 1843 703 44,219.17 0 | 167,079 ll 2 
” 1844 722 50,037 9 2 | 202,162 1 0 
9 1845 911 70,819 14 5 | 241,46013 3 
9 1846 1005 88,940 8 2 H 299,675 12 4 
” 1847 1234 111,113 13 0 | 367,172 16 0 
» 1848 1423 126,232 7 6 | 440,028 15 3 
” 1849 1736 151,976 4 7 517,243 7 1 








Total number | 10,949 





Members whose premiums became due on the Ist October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty 
days from that date. 

Copies of the last Report and all other information may 


be had on application. 
Oct, 17, 1850, JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 








RAILWAY PASSENGERS? ASSURANCE COMPANY, _ 


Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 12 & 13 Vic. cap. 40. 


OFFICES: 3, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


Directors. 
Chairman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Deputy-Chairman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 24, Great Tower Street, City. 


Humpurey Brows, Esq., M.P., Twining Park, Tewkesbury. 

James Cuay, Esq., M.P., 25, Montague Square. 

GeEorGE CLIVE, Esq., Sanderstead Court, Croydon. 

SaMuEt WHITFIELD DavukeEs, Esq., }4, Whitehall Place, 
Westminster. 


Harvie Morton Farqunar, Esq., 16, St. James’s Street, 
ALEXANDER GREIG, Esq., 10, Lowndes Street 


» Bel 
Square. orane 


The Hon. Artuur Ki1nnainrp, Pall Mall East. 
GeEorGe Rovert Pact, Esq., Portland Lodge, Worthing. 


Bankers, 
Messrs. STRAHAN, Pau, Pau and Bates, 217, Strand.——~Messrs. RANsom and Co., Pall Mall East. 


Stanting Counsel. 
Henry Davison, Esq., Brick Court, Temple. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Fry and Hott, Walbrook House, City, 


Surgeon,—Barnarp Wicut Hout, Esq., F.R.C.S., 5, Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Secretary.— Avexanper BEATTIE, Esq. 





Tuts Company has been established for the purpose of 
affording Compensation in cases of personal injury, and the 
payment of a certain sum in the event of death by Railway 
Accident. 

During the year just closed the following are the par- 
ticulars of the claims that have been made on this Company 
by 37 persons who have sustained injury in travelling by 
Railway. 

No. 1.—A holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,091, met 
with an accident by falling off the platform at Preston, on 
og night of the Ist November. Adjusted by a payment of 

Zl. 63. 

No. 2.—A Mail Guard, Insured by a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,584, whilst travelling from Coatbridge to Perth, on 
the 29th November; having occasion to get out at the 
Stirling Station, he slipped between the platform and Post 
Office Van. The injury he sustained prevented him from 
attending to his duties till the 3rd January. Awarded 20/. 

No. 3.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 5,396, 
whilst travelling from Macclesfield to Manchester, on the 
3lst December, was thrown against a gentleman sitting op- 
posite to him, and received a blow on his face, which ren- 
dered him incapable of attending to his business for a few 
days. His claim was settled by the Company paying at his 
request Five Guineas to the Manchester Infirmary, the 
Claimant being kimself a medical man. 

No. 4.—A Commercial Traveller, and holder of a Peri- 
odical Ticket, No. 16,880, met with an accident at the 
Thirsk Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
whilst about to proceed to Newcastle, on the 24th January. 
The injury consisted of a severe bruise of the thumb, caused 
by a Porter shutting the door of the carriage on his left 
hand, before he could take his seat; the accident obliged 
him, after remaining a week at Newcastle, to return home 
from his journey, which he was unable to resume until 
February llth. Awarded 31Z. 10s. 

No. 5.—The holder of a First Class Ticket, issued at 
Leicester, January 28th, was a Passenger in the train that 
ran off the rails between Blisworth and Wolverton; he was 
thrown with great violence against another Passenger, and 
the shock unfitted him from attending to business for some 
days. Awarded 14/. 14s. 

No. 6.—The party in this instance is a Clerk in the 
Travelling Post Office, and the holder of a Periodical Ticket, 
No. 5,474, and was severey injured, especially in the face 
and eyes, by the collision of the Mail with the Goods’ Train, 
that occurred on the 13th February, near the Abingdon 
Station, on the Caledonian Railway. Awarded 210/. The 
injury to the eyes being feared to be of a permanent cha- 
racter. 

No. 7.—The Holder of a Single Journey Ticket was also 
a Passenger in the same train. The Claimant was about to 
proceed to New York by the Canada, but the injury he 
received prevented him from doing so. Awarded 30/. 

No. 8.—The Holder of a Periodical Ticket, No. 7,343, was 
injured by the collision between the Passengers’ and Goods’ 
Train in the long Tunnel in the Leeds and Bradford Railway, 
on the 18th February. Awarded 402. 

No. 9.—A Commercial Traveiler, holder of Periodical 
Ticket No. 16,851, was travelling by the Mail Train, that left 
Newcastle at 4 P.M. onthe 15th March for Manchester, and 
sustained a severe shock by the Engine running off the Line 
near the Victoria Bridge. Awarded 10/. 

No. 10.—A Government Officer and his Wife were Pas- 
sengers by the Mail Train that left Durham at half-past four 
o’clock P.M., on 6th May, which ran into an engine in the 
siding, from the points not having been properly set, near 
the Belmont Station of the York, Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway. They were both much hurt by the collision. 
Awarded 351. 

No. 11.—An Engine Driver whi!st driving the engine of a 
Goods’ Train on the 25th of May, between Blisworth and 
Wolverton, was thrown beneath the engine, from the train 
coming in collision with a bale of cloth that had just fallen 
on the line from a passing Train ; he was much scalded, and 
otherwise severely injured. Awarded 42/. 

Claims 12 to 17 

Were made by parties who were travelling by the Excur- 
sion Train on the 3rd July, from Leek and Macclesfield to 
Liverpool, the weight of which overpowered the breaks on 
entering the station. 

. No, 12.—The Claimant, with his Wife and Mother-in- 








law, from Leek, Second Class passengers, were all bruised, 
Awarded 6/. 

No. 13.—A young woman from Leck, a Third Class Pas- 
senger, had her face hurt. Awarded 2/. 

No. 14.—A man and his wife employed in the manufacture 
of silk, Third Class passengers, were both slightly injured 
by the shock. Awarded 2/. 

No. 15.—A passenger from Macclesfield had insured him- 
self and family, six in number, three of whom received 
some injuries from the concussion. Awarded 5/. 5s. 

No. 16.—A gentleman holding a Periodical Ticket, No, 
8,751, left Macclesfield in the above Train, and was so 
shaken as to be incapacitated from attending to his business 
for a few days. Awarded 6/. 

No. 17.—A Second Class passenger from Macclesfield, was 
severely injured about the spine and neck, which still con- 
fines her to her room. 

No. 18 and 19.—These Claims were made by two gentle- 
men, holders of Periodical Tickets, employed in the Railway 
Post Office, and travelling by the Mail Train that left the 
Euston Station on the evening of the 6th July, and ran into 
some waggons of a Gvods’ Train, proceeding on the same 
Line, near Harrow. One of them sprained the muscle of 
his back, and the other was thrown against the corner of 
the Post Office, breaking one of his ribs, and being otherwise 
injured. 

Claims No. 17, 18, and 19 are in course of adjustment. 

No. 20.—The Claimant ind his wife were Third Class 
passengers by the same ‘Train; he escaped with a few 
bruises, but his wife was mach injured. Awarded 15/. 

From the accident that occurred to the Excursion Train at 
Cowlairs, on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, on the \st 
August, when Six persons were deprived of their lives, and 
many others injured, the following Claims have arisen ;-— 

No. 21.—A farmer from Dubheads, near Crief, was hurt 
about the head and face. Awarded 6/. 

No. 22.—A carpenter from Auchterarder, received a blow 
in the head. Awarded 41. 

No. 23.—A farmer from Strathallen, was also hurt about 
the head. Awarded 5/. 

No. 24.—A draper from Auchterarder, was injured about 
igh and side. Awarded 3/, 3s. 

No. 25.—A man from Auchterarder, was severely bruised 
about the ribs. 

No. 26.—A brother to the above was slightly injured. 
Awarded 27. 2s. 

No. 27.—A female was bruised, and otherwise internally 
hurt. Awarded 6/. 

No. 28.—Another female was injured about the chest and 
side. Awarded 2/. 2s. 

No. 29.—A man from Auchterarder, was slightly injured. 

No. 30.—A farmer from Tulliebardine, was seriously 
bruised. Awarded 10/. 

Claims 25 and 29 are in course of adjustment. 

In most of the above cases the sum awarded is exclusive 
of the medical expenses incurred by the sufferers, which 
have been defrayed by this Company, in addition to that of 
their own medical officer, who promptly visited the injured 
parties on hearing of the accident. 

The utility of such a Company is demonstrated by these 
cases, and the conviction that the premiums which the Rail- 
way traveller pays are but a small addition to the cost of his 
journeys, and create a fund for the relief of those who from 
time to time suffer by Railway accidents—which no human 
foresight can prevent, will it is hoped secure the public sup- 
pert to this Company. 

TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Table for a Single Journey, irrespective of Distance, 
TO INSURE 
£1,000 in a Ist class carriage, at a premium of 3d. 
£500 ina 2nd ditto ditto 2d. 
£200in a 3rd ditto ditto 1d. 

For the convenience of frequent Travellers, the Company 
also issues PERIODICAL TICKETS, to insure 1000/. for 
One Month, at a Premium of 5s.; for Three Months, 10s.; 
for Six Months, I6s.; for Twelve Months, 20s.,—with the 
option of Travelling in any Class Carriage, and in any Rail- 
way in the Kingdom. 

These Tickets may be obtained at the Stations of most of 
the Railways in England and Scotland, of the Provincial 
Agents of the Company, and at the Company's Office, 3, old 
Broad Street, London. 
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Sales by Auction. 





VALUABLE FREEHOLD ESTATES, IN THE BOROUGH TOWN 
oy KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, INCLUDING THE SPLENDID 
THEATRE IN PARAGON-STREET. 


R. LEIFCHILD is instructed by 
\ Mortgagees to SELL by public AUCTION, at the 
Royal Hotel, Hull, on Thursday, October 31, at 2 for 3 
precisely, in five lots, several valuable and extremely desi- 
rable FREEHOLD ESTATES, alike eligible for investment 
or occupation, comprising all that important and valuable 
freehold property, the Queen’s Theatre, admirably situate, 
in Paragon-street, erected within the last eight years in the 
best style and most substantial manner, at an estimated 
outlay of £15,000. Also the Granby Inn, Spirit Shop, and 
Tap-house, well situate for a first-rate business, at the 
corner of Pier-street and Wellington-street; an extensive 
range of Warehouses, Stabling, and Premises adjoining, 
known as the York Wazgon Warehouse; a capital Free- 
hold Dwelling-house; and sundry Freehold Houses and 
Shops in Blanket-row, Finkle-street, and Scott’s-square. 
The whole producing a rental exceeding #800 per annum. 
The various estates may be viewed by permission of the 
respective tenants, and full descriptive printed particulars 
of each lot may be had, 14 days preceding the sale, on ap- 
plication to C. S. Todd, Esq., solicitor, and at the Royal 
Hotel, Huil; of Messrs. Hardwicke, Davidson, and Brad. 
bury, solicitors, Weavers’-Hall, Basinghall-street ; and at 
Mr. Leifchild’s offices, 62, Moorgate-street. London. 





A VERY DESIRABLE COMPACT FREEHOLD FARM, IN 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

N R. LEIFCHILD has received in- 

structions from the Proprietor to offer by public 
AUCTION, at the Newdegate Arms Hotel, Nuneaton, on 
Thursday, November 7, at 2 for 3, that excellent FREE- 
HOLD ESTATE called Drayton Barns, pleasantly situate 
near the Watling Street Road, in the parish of Witherley, 
in the southern division of the county of Leicester, at a 
short distance from the capital market owns of Nuneaton, 
Atherstone, and Hinckley, and immediately adjoining the 
splendid hunting establishment of the Atherstone hounds, 
Drayton Barns includes 53a. 2r. 25p. cf excellent meadow 
and arable land, with dwelling-house, outbuildings, yards, 
and gardens, cottage and orchard, ncw in the occupation 
of Mr. Joseph Earps, lying open to thesouth, well supplied 
with water, and close to the admired village and church of 
Witherley. Also will be sold, 20 acres 0] productive Meadow 
and Arable Land, by the roadside, in the parish of Dadling- 
ton, now held by Mr. Sands. Particulars and conditions 
of sale, with a plan of the Farm, may be had at the place 
of sale; at the Red Lion Hotel, Atherstone; the George 
Hotel, Hinckley; at the Red-gate, Drayton; of Henry 
Dewes, Esq., solicitor, Nuneaton; Messrs. Vallance and 
Vallance, 20, Essex Street, Strand; J. J. Lee, Esq., 45, 
Regent Square; and at Mr. Leifchild’s Land and Timber 
Offices, 62, Moorgate Strect. 





VALUABLE LONG LEASEHOLD Estates, WESTMINSTER, 


\ R. LEIFCHILD is instructed by the 
a Executors to SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, 
on Tuesday, November 19, at 12 for 1, in two lots, sundry 
very valuable and desirable long LEASEHOLD ESTATES; 
comprising the well-known King’s Head Tavern, situate in 
Little White Lion Street, Seven Dia!s, doing an increasing 
and lucrative trade, now let on Jease to Mr. Bird, at the 
low rent of £60 per annum ; together with Five Leasehold 
Dwelling-houses, situate and being Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23, Dartmouth Row, Dartmouth Street, Westminster: the 
whole of which are let, p urtly on lease, and partly to highly 
Tespectable yearly tenants, at rents amounting to £160 per 
annum. Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of 
C.J. Monkhouse, Esq., Solicitor, 3, Craven Street, Strand : 
at Garraway’s ; and at Mr. Leifchild’s Offices, 62, Moorgate 
treet, City. 








Two CAPITAL FreEHOLD Suops AND DWELLINC-HOUSES, 
IN TAE BLACKFRIARS Roap, NEAR SurRREY CHAPEL. 


N R. LEIFCHILD is instructed to 


4 SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, on Tuesday, 

November 19, at 12 for 1, in lots, those two excellent and 
substantial FREEHOLD DWELLING-HOUSES, Nos. 206 
and 207, most desirably situate in the preferable part of 
Blackfriars Road, not far from the Bridge. Each of these 
houses contains four bed rooms on the second and third 
floors, drawing-room and best bed-room on the first floor, 
Spacious and attractive shops, and back parlours on the 
ground floor, kitchen, and other necessary conveniences in 
the basement, with back area and small yard, No, 206 
is held by Mr. Parr, for the remainder of a lease for 21 
years from Christmas, 1840, at the annual rent of £50. 
No. 207 is now occupied by Mr. Martin, under a lease for 
21 years from Christmas, 1840, at the rent of #50 per 
annum. The houses may be viewed till the sale, by per- 
mission of the tenants, Particulars and conditions of sale 
may be had at Garraway’s ; of Messrs. J. and W. Meymott, 
Solicitors, 86, Blackfriars Road; and at Mr. Leifchild’s 
Land and Timber Offices, 62, Moorgate Street. 





BarceE Buitpers, TimMBER Mer- 


To WHARFINGERS, 
CHANTS, AND OTHERS.—I MPORTANT FREEHOLD WATER- 


SIDE PREMISES AND VALUABLE BvuILDING LAND, 
KINGSTON, SURREY. 


R LEIFCHILD has received In- 
structions to SELL by AUCTION, at the Griffin 
Inn, Kingston, on Tuesday, November 12, at 12 for 1 pre- 
cisely, in 11 lots, sundry valuable and very desirable FREE- 
HOLD ESTATES, very eligibly situate on the banks of the 
Thames, at Seething-wells, by the side of the high road 
leading from Kingston to Thames Ditton and Hampton; 
comprising Two Valuable Freehold Wharfs, with extensive 
frontage to the River Thames, in the several occupations 
of Mr. Samuel Bothwell and Mr. Charles Lambourn, with 
the dwelling-houses and erections thereon; also an ex- 
tremely valuable Plot of Freehold Building Land, admirably 
situate by the side of the high road, bounded by the River 
Thames, and immediately overlooking Hampton. court, to- 
gether with a Field of rich Meadow Land adjoining. The 
whole of which will be divided into suitable lots for the 
accommodation of purchasers. May be viewed any time 
preceding the sale, by permission of the tenants, and full 
descriptive particulars, with lithographic plans of each lot, 
may be had at all the principal inns in the neighbourhood ; 
and at Mr. Leifchild’s land and timber offices, Moorgate- 
street, London. 








A SUPERIOR SPORTING RESIDENCE, IN LEICESTERSHIRE, 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED, NEARLY ADJOINING A POPU- 
LAR HUNTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


ME: LEIFCHILD is instructed to 
t . LET, for the season, or for a term, a spacious 
FAMILY MANSION, completely and elegantly Furnished, 
with perfect accommodation for a nobleman or gentleman’s 
family ; superior stabling and boxes for hunters, large 
walled gardens, and about 20 acres of rich arable and 
meadow land. The mansion is surrounded by beautiful 
lawns and shrubberies, and stands on an elevated site, in 
a noble park; it adjoins the high road, is within three 
miles of two market towns and railway stations, and is but 
a short distance from one of the most popular kennels in 
Leicestershire. Further particulars will be given to prin- 
cipals only by Mr. Leifchild, 62, Moorgate-street, London. 








VALUABLE FreenoLtp LANDED EsraTES NEAR 
Dorkinec, SuRREY. 


ME: LEIFCHILD is instructed by the 
P Proprietor to SELL by AUCTION, at Garraway’s, 
on Tuesday, November 19, at 12 for 1, in four lots, seven very 
elizible Freehold Farms, beautifully situate at the foot of 
Leith Hill, near the capital market towns of Dorking and 
Horsham, in the parishes of Ockley and Capel, viz., Averys, 
Buckings Hill, and Henhurst Farms, containing 274a. 2r. 
20p. Greenhurst and Knowl Farms, 235a. Or. 33p., and 
Garrett’s and Holbrook’s, 196a. 2r. 23p., making together, 
706a. Ir. 36p. of productive arable, pasture, and woodland, 
in excellent cultivation, and occupied by respectable 
tenants, by whose permission the Farms may be viewed 
till the sale. Particulars and conditions of sale, with plans 
of the Farms, may be had at the Red Lion Hotel, Dorking ; 
at the Kinz’s Head Hotel, Horsham; at Garraway’s; of 
Messrs. Winter, Williams, and Co., Solicitors, 16, Bedford 
Row; and at Mr. Leifchild’s Land and Timber Offices, 62, 
Moorgate Street, London. 





PeRIOpDICAL SALE: EsTABLIsiED 1803. 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 


SONS are instructed to include in their next Sale 
of Reversionary Interests, &c., at the Mart, on Friday, 
Nov. 1, at 12, the ABSOLUTE REVERSION to ONE 
FOURTH PART of #4000 and £1500 sterling, parts of 
larger sums, standing in the names of respectable trustees, 
and to which the purchaser will be entitled on the decease 
of a gentleman now in the 74th year of his age. Particulars 
may be obtained of Messrs. Lacy and Bridges, Solicitors, 
King’s Arms Yard, Coleman Street; at the Mart; and of 


Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 
i ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 
SONS will SELL by AUCTION, at the Mart, on 
Friday, November I, at 12, the CHARGE for COMPEN- 
SATION for DOWER for £623 5s., with interest at £4 per 
cent., at present amounting together to £873 5s. Secured 
by order of the Court of Chancery upon a freehold estate of 
ample value, in the county of Oxford, directed to be sold 
immediately; and 10 Shares of £10 each in the Farmers’ 
and General Fire and Life Insurance Office. Particulars 
may be obtained of Mr. W. Meyrick, Solicitor, 16, Parlia- 
ment Street; at the Auction Mart ; and of Messrs. Shuttle- 


worth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 

NV ESSRS. SHU'TTLEWORTH and 
1 SONS are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at 
the Mart, on Friday, November 1, at 12, the ABSOLUTE 
REVERSION to ONE-EIGHTH PAR‘ of £3500 Consols, 
standing in the names of respectable trustees, and to which 
the purchaser will be entitled on the decease of a lady now 





PERIODICAL SALE: EsTABLISHED 1803. 





PericpicaL SALE: EsTaBLisHeD 1803. 





in the 67th year of her age. Particulars may be obtained 
of Messrs. Davies, Son, and Campbell, Solicitors, 21, War- 
wick Street, Regent Street; at the Mart; and of Messrs. 
| Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 








PERIODICAL SALES FoR 1850, (ESTABLISHED IN 1803,) OF RE- 
VeEnsions, LIFE INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, PoLictes oF AssuR- 
ANCE, ADvowsons, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN LIEU OF T1ITHES, Post Onit Bonps, ToNTINES, DEBEN- 
TuREs, Grounp Rents, Improvep Rents, SHARES IN 
Docks, CANALS, Mines, RAILWAYs, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL Punric UNDERTAKINGS, 


N ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 

SONS respectfully inform the public that upwards 
of 47 years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and conve- 
nient to purchasers, the PERLODIC AL SALES of REVER- 
SLONARY INTERESTS, policies of insurance, tontines, 
debentures, advowsons, next presentations, and securities 
dependent upon human life, shares in docks, canals, mines, 
railways, and all public undertakings, will be continued 
throughout 1850, as follows :— 


Friday, November 1. | Friday, December 6. 


Particulars may be had, ten days previous to the sale, at 
the Auction Mart; and of Messrs, Shuttleworth and Sons, 


28, Poultry. 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
and JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary 
Property and Works of Art, beg to inform executors and 
all persons in town or country having for disposal libraries, 
collections of engravings, drawings, cabinets of coins and 
medals, antiquities, and all works illustrative of the fine 
arts, that they have commenced their season for the disposal 
of such property, and that on Monday, October 28, and 10 
following days, they will SELL by AUCTION, in pursuance 
of the will of the deceased, at their House, Wellington 
Street, Strand, the miscellaneous PORTION of the valuable 
STOCK of BOOKS of the late eminent bookseller, Mr. 
Thomas Rodd, of Great Newport Street, London; com- 
prising Dugdale, Monasticon Anglicanum, 3 vols. ; Twysdeni 
Scriptores Decem, 2 copies; Plot, History of Staffordshire, 
large paper, 2 fine copies; Nash, History of Worcestershire, 
2 vols.; Skelton, Oxonia Antiqua, 2 vols., large paper ; 
Duchesne, Historiz Normanorum; Mr. Dawson Turner's 
Gallery of Pictures, privately printed; Drake, History of 
York ; Hall, Chronicle, black letter, 3 copies; Bibliothece 
3odleianz Catalogus, 3 vols.; Sir Thomas More, Works, 
black letter; Anselme, Histoire Généalogique de France, 
9 vols., large paper, arms coloured; Watt, Bibliotheca, 
4 vols. in 2, fine copy; Lord Somers, Collection of Tracts, 
by Sir W. Scott, 13 vols.; Speculum Xpistiani, printed by 





SALEs oF LITERARY PROPERTY. 





' Machlinia; Museo Borbonico, 13 vols.; Publications of the 


Abbotsford, Bannatyne, and Maitland Clubs; Bolingbroke, 
Works, 7 vols.; Ashmole, History of Berkshire, 3 vols.; 
Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenceriana and Ades Althorpiane, 
7 vols.; Bibliotheca Grenvilliana, 2 vols. ; and: numerous 
scarce volumes on English and Foreign History, Heraldry, 
Biography, Language, Criticism, Bibliography, &c.; also, 
the entire remainders of John Skelton’s Poetical Works, 
by Dyce, 2 vols. 8vo, 320 copies; Shakespeare’s Library, 
edited by J. Payne Collier, 2 vols. 8vo, 400 copies, &e. To 
be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues are now ready. 





Books RELATING TO IRELAND, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE 
EMINENT BOOKSELLER, Mr. Tuomas Ropp, or GRreaT 
Newport STREET; SOLD IN PURSUANCE OF HIS WILL. 


M ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 
i - and JOHN WILKINSON, Auetioncers of Literary 
Property and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, 
Strand, on Saturday, November 9, at 1 precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of BOOKS relating to Lreland, 
being the last portion of the extensive and valuable stock 
of books of the late eminent bookseller, Mr. Thomas Rodd, 
of Great Newport Street ; comprising its topography, anti- 
quities, laws, history, civil and religious, Catholic and Pro- 
testant, statistics, language, and literature ; also, the works 
of most of the best authors, ancient and modern, many of 
the less known and local printed works, including several 
of great curiosity and rarity. May be viewed two days prior. 















NUTTA PERCHA TUBING—May 
be buriedin damp or marshy ground for years, with- 
out injury. Acids, alkalies, and ase are without action 
upon it, and it is therefore valuable for conveying gas, water, 
chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly valuable for liquid manure, 
drain, and soil pipes. In case of any stoppage, an incision 
can be made with a sharp knife, and readily secured again, 
by means of a warm iron. Being a non-conductor, it is not 
affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary; the small 
half-inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ib. 
on the square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes 
may be had in 100-feet, and the larger in 50-feet lengths. 
The joints are easily made. The power which Gutta Percha 
Tubing possesses as a conductor of sound renders it most 
valuable for conveying messages, in lieu of bells. Every 
variety of articles manufactured by the GUTTA PERCHA 
COMPANY, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road, City-road, London ; 
and sold by their wholesale dealers, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








INING COMPANY OF WALES. 
ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 


Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





7 [HE HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented 

to the Zoological Society by H.H. the Viceroy of 
Egypt, is EXHIBITED daily at their Gardens, in the 
Regent’s Park, from 11 to 4 0’Clock. Visitors desirous of 
seeing the animal in the water are recommended to go 
early. Admission, ls.; on Mondays, 6d. 





PIANOFORTES, 25 GUINEAS EACH. 


[DALMALNE and Co., 20, Soho Square, 


London, (established 1785,) sole manufacturers of 
the ROYAL PIANOFORTES, combining all the latest 
improvements of construction, with richness of tone and 
elasticity of touch ; possessing also distinguished elegance of 
form and finished nicety of workmanship, uninfluenced by 
the varied effects of temperature, therefore admirably cal- 
culated for India, Australia, Canada, and other extreme 
climates, and recommended by the most eminent musicians. 
Height 3 feet 9 inches, width 4 feet, depth 2 feet 2 inches, 
M factured in h y, walnut, maple, satin, zebra, or 
rosewood, at the uniform nett cash price of 25 guineas each. 
D’Almaine and Co. earnestly solicit the favour of a visit 
from intending purchasers to inspect their Royal piano- 
fortes, manufactured in various woods to suit every descrip- 
tion of furniture, at the extraordinary low price of 25 
guineas, in order to meet the requirements ofa large portion 
of the musical public. 


Professional testimonial respecting the pianofortes of 





O BOOKSELLERS. NOTICE.— 
DEAN and SON, 35, Threadneedle Street, find that 
their NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS, entitled EASY and 
INTERESTING HISTORIES, FOR VERY LITTLE 
FOLKS, by Miss Conner; and the PLEASANT TALES 
FOR LITTLE PEOPLE: each bound in fancy printed 
covers, and illustrated with many Engravings, advertised 
for October Ist, will not be ready till October 28th. A list 
of the Sorts furnished on application. 


ANTED.—CONTRIBUTORS toa 
NEW EDUCATIONAL PERIODICAL.—The 
subjects immediately required are a complete ENGLisu 
Grammar, Improved and Simplified; Famit1ar Lerrers 
on CHEMISTRY. 





Also, 
AN EDITOR for the MaTHEMATICAL and ARITH- 
METICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A Liberal Scale of Remuneration guaranteed. 
Address, F. F., Houston and STONEMAN, 
65, Paternoster Row. 


GRAND ARTISTIC EXHIBI- 
4 TION, illustrating and describing the Scenes of 
Creation and Sacred History, in a series of 250 Dioramic 
Representations, accompanied and assisted by the recitation 
of a Poem, which is in rapid progress. The introductory 
Essay of the Poem has been just published. The entire 
work will be ready very shortly. A few Shares in the 
Exhibition are yet to be disposed of. 

Applications for Prospectuses, copies of the Essay or 
Poem, must be addressed, stamp enclosed, to the Secretary 
of the Exhibition. 

Messrs, Joun HAMPDEN and Co., 448, West Strand, 
London. 











D'Almaine and Co.:—We, “the undersigned bers of 
the musical profession, having carefully examined the Royal 
Pianofortes manufactured by Messrs. D’Almaine and Co., 
have great pleasure in bearing testimony to their merits 
and capabilities. It appears to us impossible to produce 
instruments of the same size, possessing a richer and finer 
tone, more elastic touch, or more equal temperament, while 
the elegance of their construction renders them a handsome 
ornament for the library, boudoir, or drawing room. J. L. 
Abel, F. Benedict, H. R. Bishop, F. Chatterton, J. B. 
Chatterton, P. Delavanti, W. Forde, E. J. Fitzwilliam, 
Stephen Glover, H. F. Hasse, W. Guernsey, W. H. Holmes, 
J..L. Hatton, E. Harrison, G. F. Kiallmark, G. Lanza, 
E. J. Loder, Ricardo Linter, Alexander Lee, A. Leffler, 
C. Minasi, H. Macco, F. Praeger, E. Roeckel, G. H. Rod- 
well, J. Templeton, F. Weber,’’ &c. 


D’ALMAINE and Co., Roy»: Pianoforte Warehouse, 
20, Soho Square. 





EEVE and NICHOLS, PRINTERS 


/ and LITHOGRAPHERS, execute every description of 
work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. Landscapes, Views, Portraits, 
&c., completed for publication with artistic correctness 
from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little infe- 
rior to Steel. 


N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography onthe 
most reasonable scale. 


5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 





n 

] ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 

Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the RoyaL AcADEMY 
or Mocnicu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be seen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDLEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 


Apply to F, Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 





D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

4 Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 











i j}ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 
_4 -—EXCURSIONS to CAMBRIDGE and BACK.— 
On each SUNDAY, during October, a SPECIAL TRAIN 
will leave Bishopsgate Station at 8.15 a.m., and return at 
6 pm. Fares to Cambridge and back—first class, 8s. ; 
second class, 6s.; third class, 4s. 

By order, 

Cc. P. RONEY, Secretary. 


Bishopsgate Station, October 1, 1850. 





rT"O PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, 
&e.—PATENT PEDOMETERS for the waistcoat 
pocket, at PAYNE’S 163, New Bond Street, opposite Long’s 
Hotel. 
New Patent TRAVELLING CLOCKS, chiming on 
Springs in place of Bells. 


LOOR CLOTHS. 
Best quality, warranted . . . 2s. 6d. perssq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 9d. Pa 
Common Floor Cloth. . . . 2s. 0d. pe 


COCOA-FIBRE Mats and Matting. 
INDIA MATTING, plain and figured. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


N ARIA MANNING, GEORGE 
J MANNING, and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from 
life during their trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, 
and aplan of the Kitchen where he was murdered, models 
of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 
Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, 
Large Room, 1s.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 


ENDRIE’S PATENT PETRO- 


LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘“ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,” for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘ PETROLINE 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “ DispENsARY Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a complete protection against, the troublesome 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 











R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 


12 anD 13, TICHBORNE STREET, REGENT’S QUADRANT, 





Publications. 





THE DEVIL IN TURKEY. 
This day, in 3 large post 8vo vols., price £1 Us, 6d, cloth, 


HE DEVIL in TURKEY; or, Scenes 


in Constantinople. 
from the unpublished MS. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal Exchar 


By STEFANOos XENOs, translated 


ige. 


This day is published, 


] AGSTER’s NEW BLANK-PAGEp 


BIBLE, for Manuscript Criticisms, 


Reflections, 


Notes, Registration of Sermons, &c.; an edition of the 
Scriptures, elegantly printed upon writing paper, with the 
alternate pages left blank, and neatly ruled with blue line 


with Index, &c. In flexible Turkey morocco, plain, 35s. 


cloth, 25s. 


SAMUEL BaGster and Sons, 15, Paternoster Rov, 





COMPLETION OF TARVER’S FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
Dedicated, by permission, to I.R.H. Prince Albert, 

In Two Vols. royal 8vo, cloth boards, price £1 is, each, 

THE ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 

FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 

DICTIONARY. By J.C. Tarver, French Master, Eton 


College. 


Notice from QUARTERLY Review, No. 174, Sept. 1350, 
“ Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which 
has been thrown on French phrases by M. Tarver. . . . , , 
His work is really a valuable addition to our Dictionary 
shelf — the most important shelf in every man’s library, 
The nice skill with which he has compared and contrastej 


the phrases of the 


two most influcntiai of modern tongues 


can hardly be over-praised. Such a book might well deserre 
a distinct notice; but we are happy to take this opportunity, 
meantime, of saying that one of the volumes has now bee, 
in constant use with us for five years, and we should be ata 
loss to name another recent one of its class which we have 


found more useful. 


has been most laudably careful. 


The idea was happy, and the execution 
We have been infinitely 


obliged to it in readng the lighter French literature of this 
day—so full of vocibles fresh from the mint of camp or 
guinguette, and livdy audacious turns, gwvavta cvvetown, 
undreamt of by ‘the forty’— which would have puzzled 
Voltaire as much a: Johnson.”’ 


Duvav and Co., 


Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 
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NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY’S AND RIVINGTON’ 
ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now ready, in 8vo," price 16s. 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER: o, 


A View of the History and Politics of the YEAR 


1849. 


RIVINGTONS; 


Hamittron and Co.; 


LoneMAN and Co.; J. M. 


RICHARDSON ; 


Simpxin and Co.; J. Robwell; 


Houston and Stoneman ; G. Lawronp ; Cowre and C05 
Capes and Son; Smiru, Evper, and Co. ; H. WASHBOURNE; 
H. G. Boun; J. Bumpvs; Water and Son; J. Tuomas; 


L. Boorn; W. J. 


CLEAVER; G. ROUTLEDGE; J. GREEN; 


G. Wiu!s ; and W. Heatn. 





Just published, fep. 8vo, 1s. 


YMNS 
WELSH. 
gynwyd Vicarage. 


TRANSLATED from the 


By Mrs. PenpEReEL LLEWELYN, Llan- 


** These specimens (for as such the few now printed are 
sent forth) will afford an index to the religious tastes and 
feelings of the Welsh, and may be found useful in those 
parts of Wales where the people are bilingual.” 

WitiiaM PIickeERtna, 177, Ficcadilly. 





Recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 2Is. 3 
APTAIN CHAMIER’S FRENCH 
REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


“In general the most accurate and judicious, as well a 
amusing, History of the Revolution we have yet seen. ~ 


Quarterly Review. 


“One of the most interesting and important works thit 
has of late issued from the press.”— Morning Post. 


REEVE and Benny, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 











Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo, fine paper, handsomely bound 
in ornamental cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


M. BOTTA’S LETTERS 


ON THE 
FIRST DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 
Translaicy from the french. 
WITH PLANS, PLATES, AND INSCRIPTIONS. 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anp LONGMANS. 





« The present translation of the first series of these Letters, 
with the accompanying valuable plates, will be especially 
acceptable to Students already familiar with Dr. Layard’s 
work, and who wish to extend their knowledge of Assyrian 
antiquities." —Atheneum. 


“To a certain extent this volume will supply the deside- 
ratum. The plates of ancient sculpture and inscriptions are 
numerous, and we look for the continuance of the revela- 
tions of MM. Botta and Flandin with much pleasure.”— 
Literary Gaxette. 

“This is a very acceptable volume, The translation is 
very agreeably rendered; and the preface, which runs to 
some length, contains much interesting matter bearing on 
Oriental subjects."—Dublin Evening Mail. 





COMPLETION OF SOUTHEY’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


HE SIXTH and CONCLUDING 

VOLUME of the LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY, edited by his Son, the 
Rey. C. C. Souruey, M.A., in post 8vo, price half-a-guinea 
—illustrated with a View of Southey’s Monument in Cros- 
thwaite Church, and a View of Crosthwaite Church, from 
Greta Hill, designed by W. Westall, A.R.A.—will be pub- 
lished with the Magazines for November, on Thursday next, 
the 31st inst. 


London: LonaeMAN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 





PENNY MAPS. Part IV., containing 
Four Maps in a Wrapper. Price 44d. plain, or 83d. 
coloured. 

THE DALTONS; or, Three Roads in 


Life. By Cuartes Lever. No. 7. Price ls. Illustrated 


by Phiz. 
THE BARONIAL HALLS. No. 8. 


Price 2s. 6d. Re-issue in super-royal 4to. 

THE JOURNAL of DESIGN and 
MANUFACTURES. No. 21. Price Is. With numerous 
Fabric Patterns and Illustrations. 

WORKS OF Mr. CHARLES 
DICKENS. Cheap edition. Part 48. Price 7d. (Sketches 
by Boz, Part 5.) Completing the Series. 

WORKS OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON, Bart. Cheap edition. Part 40. Price 7d. (Night 
and Morning, Part 1.) 

BECK’S FLORIST and GARDEN 
MISCELLANY. No. 35. Price ls. With a coloured illus- 
tration and woodcuts. 

NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
No. 359. Price 3s. 6d. Edited by W. Harrison AINsworTu, 
Esq. 

AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 106. Price 2s. Gd. 

London: CuarMAN and HALt, 186, Strand. 





On the 31st October will be published, Part 4, of the 


+ XT r 1 
PENNY MAPS. 
Containing Four Maps of New South Wales and Victoria, 
or Port Philip district. 
Price 443d. plain, or 84d. coloured, in a wrapper. 
London : CuapMAN and HAL.t, 186, Strand. 





NEW WORK ON DISEASES OF THE BREAST. 
Just published, in One Volume 8vo, with 12 plain and 
coloured plates, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


7 DISEASES of the BREAST, 
and their TREATMENT. By Jonn Birkett, 
F.R.C.S.E., F.L.S., Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. 


London: LonGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANsS. 





DR. SMITH’S SCHOOL CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
On 28th October will be published, 8vo, 21s. 

NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 

of MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRA- 


PHY, for Use of CoLLeces and Scuoots. By Wiiiam 
Smita, LL.D. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; Tayton, WALTON, 
and Manervey, Gower Street. 





NEW WORK BY SIR FRANCIS HEAD. 
On Ist November, post 8vo, 


‘THE DEFENCELESS STATE OF 


, GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Francis B. Heap, 
art. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCCXXL., for November. Price ¢s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

My Nove ; on, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
Tue Risk, POWER, AND PoLItTics OF PRUSSIA. 
Hours In SPAIN. 
Mopern StTaTe TRIALS. 
ANNA HAMMER. 
ALTON LocKE, TAILOR AND PoET: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Tue RENEWAL OF THE INcomE TAX. 
Wit11aM Biackwoop AnD Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


No. III. 


Part I. 





THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Designed for the Instruction and Entertainment of all 
Classes of Readers, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 
Is now ready, price 5s. 6d., in cloth boards. 
Part VII. will be published on the 3\st instant, price 9d. 
ALSO, 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE 
OF CURRENT EVENTS, 
For Ocroser, price 2d.; or, Stamped, 3d. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington Street North, (where all Com- 





CATALOGUE OF SCOTT’S WORKS AND LIFE. 
‘THE PROPRIETORS OF THESE 


WRITINGS beg to direct attention to a COM- 
PLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE recently pub- 
lished, containing the fullest information regarding all the 
various Editions of SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WRITINGS 
and LIFE. 

Copies may be had on application to any Bookseller in 
Town or Country. 

*,* The Trade can have a supply for distribution on appli- 
cation to their Correspondents in London or Edinburgh. 


R. CaDELL, Edinburgh. Hovtsron and STONEMAN, 
London. 





DR. CUMMING’S SERMON BEFORE THE QUEEN. 
FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 


SALVATION.— A Sermon preached 

in the Parish Church of Crathie, Balmoral, before 
her Majesty the Queen, on Sunday, September 22,1850. By 
the Rev. J. CUMMING, D.D., of the Scottish Church, 
Crown Court. 


London: Arrnur HAti, Virtue, and Co, 
25, Paternoster Row. 





tions to the Editor must be addressed); and all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 





COMPLETION OF DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price Two Shillings, 
Nos. 19 and 20 of 
DAVID COPPERFIELD THE 
YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. 
BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY HABLOT K. BROWNFE. 
*,* The complete Volume will be published early in 
November, price 2Is. cloth, or 24s. 6d. half-bouwnd in 


morocco. : 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” 
On the 3st inst. will be published, price Is., No, 22, of 
PENDENWNTI65. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY, 

Author of “ The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” &c. &e. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL AND WOOD bY THE AUTHOR. 
Volume First is ready, price 13s. in cloth. 

*,* This work will be completed in Two Volumes. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, 





NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, STRAND. 





On the 31st Nov., price Is., in a neat Wrapper, 
SIX COMPOSITIONS ILLUSTRATIVE 
OF THE 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Drawn by F. R. Pickerscitt, A.R.A. Engraved by DauzieL, 
Size of each Engraving, 13 inches by 9 inches. 
The attention of the Clergy and School Teachers is par- 
ticularly invited to this work, the object of it being to diffuse 
Art of a pure and elevating character amongst all classes, 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


By the Author of “ Mary Barton.’” With Illustrations by 
Linker Foster. 


(Early in December.) 


OLIVE: A NOVEL. 


By the Author of “ The Ogilvies.”” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


(Early in November.) 


SKETCHES BY BOZ. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With a Frontispiece by Groncre CRUIKSHANK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
(November 9th.) 
This volume completes the Cheap Re-issue of 
Mr. Dickens's Works. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
(MISS BARRETT.) 

Uniform with the New Edition of Robert Browning’s 
Poetical Works. 

In 2 thick vols. foolseap 8vo, 16s. 

(Early in November.j 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. 
Vol. IV., completing the Work. 
With a Portrait of the Duchess of Monmouth and Buccleuch 
By GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK, M.A. 
(November 2nd.) 


HISTORY OF 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 
AND OF THE NINETEENTH TILL THE OVERTHROW OF 
THE FRENCH EMPIRE, 

By F. C. SCHLOSSER. Vol. VIL., thick 8vo, 15s. 
(Vol. VILL, completing the Work, with a copious Consulting 
Index, is preparing for early publication.) 

(Early in November.) 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


MEMOIRS AND PAPERS OF SIR 
ANDREW MITCHELL, K.B., Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of Great Britain 
to the Court of Prussia, from 1756 to 1771. By ANDREW 
Bisset, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
Edited by Tuomas CARLYLE. One Vol, post 8vo, 9s. 
PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


By Sir E. Butwer Lytron, Bart. Cheap Edition, crown 


Svo, 2s. 6d. 


ALTON LOCKE, Tailor and Poet. 


An Autobiography. 2 Vols. post 8vo, 18s. 


TWO YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A 
LEVANTINE FAMILY. By BayLe St. Joun. Post 
8vo, 9s. 


THE SHOE AND CANOE: 
PICTURES of TRAVEL in the CANADAS, &e. By 
Joun J. Bicssy, M.D. With Illustrations on Steel. 2 


Vols, post 8vo, 24s. 








London; CHarmMan and HALL, 186, Strand, 














THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


1. 

LIVES of the QUEENS of SCOTLAND 
and of the ENGLISH PRINCESSES connected with 
the Regal Succession of Great Britain. By AGNeEs 
STRICKLAND, Author of “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land.” To be completed in Six Volumes, post 8vo, 
uniform with the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 

(Vol. I. on \st November. 


Il. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
PHILPOT CURRAN, with Sketches of his Contem- 
poraries. By Cuances Pures, Esq. In One Volume 
8vo, with a portrait. (Early in November. 


Ill. 


THE POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS;, 
in Six small volumes, beautifully printed, price 3s. each 
volume, or 4s, elegantly bound in cloth. 

Vol. I. Tue Recorps or Women, 

Vol. Il. Tue Forest SANCTUARY, 
Are published, the other Volumes will be published in 
December. 


Iv. 

NOTES on NORTH AMERICA, 
Agricultural, Social, and Economical. By James F. W. 
Jounston, F.R.S.S L. and E., Author of “ Lectures on 
Agricultural Chemistry,” &c. {In December, 


v. 

AGRICULTURAL PHYSIOLOGY, 
Animal and Vegetable, designed for the use of Practical 
Agriculturists. By T. Linptey Kemp, M.D. Crown 
8vo, with illustrations, 6s. 6d. (On 1st November. 


vi. 
THE BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 


Sreruens, F.R.S.E. A new edition, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
(Jn November. 


Vil. e 
AN ANALYSIS AND GRITICAL 
INTERPRETATION of the Hebréw Version of the 
BOOK of GENESIS. Bythe Rev. W™. Pact, Minister 
of Banchory-Devenick. (Jn December. 


11 


Vil. 


LETTERS on the TRUTHS contained 
in POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. By Hersert 
Mayo, M.D. <A new edition. [Jn the Press. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, a Series of 


Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Distribution 
of Natural Phenomena. By A. Ketrn Jounston, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &e. Reduced from the 
folio Edition, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Families. In imperial 4to, hf.-bd. mor. £2 12s. 6d. 


HAMILTON’S ANNALS of the PE- 
NINSULAR CAMPAIGNS, revised and augmented. 
By F. Harpman, Esq., Author of “ Peninsular Scenes 
and Sketches,” &c. 8vo, price 16s. 


PROFESSOR AYTOUN’S LAYS of 
the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Third Edition. Fep. 
8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt, 9s. 


THE CAXTONS; a Family Picture. 


By Sir E. B. Lytton, Bart. 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of the CASTLE of 
EDINBURGH. By James Grant, Author of “ Me- 
moirs of Kirkalday of Grange,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 
12 illustrations, 7s. 64. 


MEMOIRS of SIR WILLIAM KIRK- 
ALDAY of GRANGE, Knight Commander of French 


Horse, and Governor of the Castle of Edinburgh, for 
Mary Queen of Scots. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE WEST of IRELAND as a FIELD 
= —— By James Cartrp, Farmer, Bal- 





Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, 





MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
PUBLISHED THIS DaY. 


History of the War of the Sicilian 


Vespers. 
By Micnere Amant. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Ear. or 
ELLESMERE. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. bound. 


It. 
The Ladder of Gold: an English Story. 
By Rosert Bett, Author of 
“ Wayside Pictures in France, Belgium, & Holland,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d. bound. 


mt. 
The Baroness Von Beck’s Personal 
Adventures 
DURING THE LATE WAR IN HUNGARY. 
Comprising an Account of her Missions under the Orders of 
Kossuth to the Hungarian Army during the Contest. 
2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits of Kossuth, &c. 21s. bound, 
' Iv. 
_ The Rev. Moses Margoliouth’s 
Pilgrimage to the Land of My Fathers. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 32s. bound. 


v. 
Heneage Jesse’s __ 
London and its Celebrities. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. bound. 


VI. 
Prescott’s Critical & Historical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. bound. 
Vit. 
Stella and Vanessa. 
TRANSLATED BY LADY DUFF GORDON. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bound. 


Vur. 
Mac. Schlesinger’s War in Hungary. 
EDITED, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND NOTES, BY FRANCIS PULSKY. 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. bound. 


Ix. 
The Baroness Calabrolla’s 
Double Oath. 


3 wulz. post octavo, 31s. 6d. bound. 


x. 
The Rév. W. Bradford’s 
Correspondence of Charles V. 
8vo, with Portraits, 18s. bound. 


x. 
The Two Brothers; 
OR, THE FAMILY THAT LIVED IN THE FIRST SOCIETY. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bound. 


XI. 

Aubrey de Vere’s Picturesque 
Sketches of Greece and Turkey. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bound, 

XI. 

The Berber ; 

OR, THE MOUNTAINEER OF THE ATLAS, 
By Dr. Mayo, Author of “ Kaloolah.” 

Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. bound, 

XIV. 

Miss Fenimore Cooper’s 
Rural Hours in the United States. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. bound. 


Xv. 
Tyndale’s Adventures and Anecdotes 


DURING THE o 
Late Hungarian Campaign. 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. bound. 


Xvi. 
Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. bound. 
XVI. 
Lawson’s History of Banking 
In England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
8vo. Portraits. 16s. bound. 


XVIIT. 
Bayard Taylor’s El Dorado; 
OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. bound. 





RicHarD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 








————— 


NEW WORKS. 


THE BRITISH PAL®MOzoIc 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Sedgwick to the Wood 
wardian Museum. By Professor M‘Coy. In royal Ato, 
with numerous Plates. [J the Press’ 


THE VICTORIA REGINE. By & 


W. J. Hooker, F.R.S._ In large imperial folio.” Bean. 
tifully illustrated by W. Fitch. [Nearly ready, 


IIt. 
A SECOND SERIES OF 
THE RHODODENDRONS OF SIk. 
KIM HIMALAYA. By Dr. J. Datron Hooxeg 
Imperial folio. Llustrated by Plates by W. Fitch, — 
[Nearly ready, 


Iv. 

DROPS OF WATER: a History of 
Animalecules. By AGNes CatLow. With coloured 
Plates. 


% 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By 
Rosert Hunt. Foolscap 8vo, with numerous Woodeuts, 
(Nearly ready, 


VI. 

EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 
Crown octavo. The Third and concluding Series, 
Beautifully illustrated. [Jn November, 

vi. 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 


8vo. The Third andconcluding Volume. By Witnias 
Tuompson, Esq. [In the I'ress, 


VIIl. 


POPULAR HISTORY of MOLLUSCA. 


By Mary Ronerts. loyal l6mo, with coloured Plates. 


Ix. 
POPULAR M-NERALOGY. By 
Henry Sowngny. With Twenty coloured Pilates, 
Royai so. 2.0 %"'s. 6d. [On the 5th Nowember, 


» a 
INSTINCT & REASON. By Airren 
Smez, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 18s. 


xi. 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By 


Josern Woops, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s, 


XIt, 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS. 
By Mary Ronerts. Royal 16mo. With Twenty coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


XUT. 
PANTHEA, the SPIRIT of NATURE. 


By Robert Hunr. In one volume, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


XIV. 


THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By 
Rosert Hunt. Second Edition. 12s. 


XV. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAM- 
MALIA. By Apam Wuuire, F.L.S. With Sixteen 
coloured Plates. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 


XVI. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LANDSBOROUGH. Royal 
l6mo. With Twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 





REEVE AND BENHAM, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


—__—_—_—_— 
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